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CURRENT. 

What then, you own I have gueffed right? How kind to prefer me to 
him! Where is your retreat? I will come to you the moment he is gone to 
reft, One kifsfirt—, 
ALMADINE. 


Rath mortal, forbear ! Know, I am not of your f{pecies— 


CURRENT. 

My dear lady, you have lived in this damned ifland till you have forgot 
your own language—You mean, you are not of my fex.—l fee it by ‘that 
{nowy bofom, and I flatter myfelf you are not forry that we are of different 
fpecies. Lord! what pleafure it will be to hear our children prattle ! 7 


ALMADINE, 
Offend not the purity of fupernatural organs by your licentious ideas—I 


tell you 1 am— 
CURRENT. 


A fupernatural beauty, I allow; but your organs, I truft, are not over- 


natural. ; 
ALMADINE 


Be dumb for a moment, if poffible. I am a fairy. 


CURRENT. 
The devil you are! You are monftroufly grown. I have always heard 
that fairies were not a thought taller than Lilliputians. ' 


ALMADINE. 

I am of a fuperior order. This ifland is under my patronage. I am fove~_ 
reign of the weftern ocean, You and Padlock were both fhipwrecked on 
this coaft by my order, Your deftiny is in my hands. You can never de- 
part hence but by my permiffion : and I repeat it to you, your life will end 
the moment you feveal the inviolable fecret of having feen me, 


Ty CURRENT. 
What, not even to Padlock ? 


5 ALMADINE. 
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A L M oy DINE. 
Above all men, not'to os vith we feeb. 
“CURREN tT “ay Bs . 
. Bring any other man hither, and I will not defire to tell Padlock ; for, 
between you and mney he is the worft perfon upon oot for aconfident.,. 


ALMADINE. 
What, is-he as communicative as yourfelf? 


CURRENT. 

h, lord! for a fairy you are.a wofgl guefler |. He communicative! Why, 
he Would not tell if { bid him—nay, I don’t think he would, even if I fwore 
him to Topeeey 

‘ ALMADINE 

I find the truft I place in you, is in good hands—but you know the 
penalty. [vanisbes.] 

CURRENT, alone. , 

Stay, ftay; where the devil is the? Madam fairy, lady patronefs, war’ 8 
your name, queen of the ocean—Zounds, fhe is gone.—Supernatural in- 
deed! Not fay I have feen you? ’Faith, 1 don’t know whether I have or not. 
I had ‘fifty queftions to afk her—Seen her’; feen whom? Whom can I fay 
I have feen? A gentlewoman ftalks in from behind a rock, acquaints a body 
with her fupernaturality, which was not at all the thing I wanted with her, 
tells me Iam a dead man if I mention having feen her, and whifk! the is 
out of fight, without even leaving me a card with her direction, Who the 
devil will believe me? Aye, and moreover fhe fays fhe ordered me to be 
fhipwrecked—Very kind, truly! I‘am certainly bound in honour to keep fo 
obliging a fecret.—And Padlock, too—fhe fhipwrecked him likewife— 
Well, the did not. bid me not to tell that. I may certainly acquaint him 
with what relates to himfelf—I will do it, thus: * A certain fairy, that 
fhall be namelefs—D6n’t, Padlock, don’t prefs me-—a lady’s name, you 
know, muft not be imparted to the neareft friend—nay, 1 nor don’t afk me 
how I came to know it; but be aflured a certain fairy —not that I have feen 
her, I don’t fay I have; I cannot help what you may conjeCture. "AY, 
that will:do; I can never be ftruck dead for what he may guefs—I hope he 

1 will 
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will guefs.—Guefs! what can he guefs? If-I was to tell him ever fo plainly, 
he would not.believe me.—Padlock, with all his religion, I am convinced 
is an unbeliever—and therefore where can be the harm of telling him what 
he pwill think a lie ?—Well, but fuppofe I tell him upon my honour | have 
not feen a woman thefe twelve hours—his fufpicious nature will conclude 
by the abruptnefs of the affertion that I have feen one, and thus he will find 
out my fecret while I endeavour to keep it from him. It fhall be fo. * 


Ecuo.. It fhall be fo. 


CURRENT. . 

Ha! who was that? ’Faith, I believe it was an echo—What a fortunate 
difcovery !—Egad, I'll tell Echo: the fecret; and if the tells Padlock, it ip no 
fault of mine—If -he is within a mile he thall know . it—~[bawis verytoud} 
Padlock, Padlock, I have feen a— [AuMADINE afpears.] —a tiger. 

i : + [She dijappears.] | 
its ' G:UiR: Rr ELON: T. - 

A fairy, quotha! Why, fhe is an errant hocus pocus——It is good, how- 
ever, to have prefence of mind—I fee I muft be upon my guard—Now for 
telling my fecret, without telling it—[dawis] Padlock, Padlock, don’t be- 
lieve I have juft feen a fairy— ae ty 


 Ecno. Believe I have jut feen a fairy. 


CURRENT. [ALMADINE appears.] 
Oh! oh! 1 ama dead inan! : 
ALMADINE 
What were thofe founds I heard ?. Is this your fecrecy ? Do you infult my 
power? Do you proclaim to the echos what I charged you never to utter? 


i A ea CURRENT... ales, - 
"As Lhope to be faved, your majefty, that Echo is a damned liar. She 
pace like an Irith footman. I was but dictating a card to her to carry a 
ftone's throw, and fhe forgot the firft word of it. / 


ALMADINE. 
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ALMADINE. 
As you have not totally difobeyed me, for the prefent your life is refpited 
—but as you are in fome degree guilty, you will exe long be deprived of 
faculties that are very dear to cp 


CU R REN T. 

Lord, madam, which? which? If I muft be deprived of fome of my 
faculties, may I not at leaft choofe which ? 

{AumapineE difappears.} 
7 Ecuo. Choofe which. 
4 CURRENT. 

Alack! alack! what fhall I do?’ How canI choofe ? My piitiedear facul- 
ties, which of you muft I give up? My eyes, my ears, my tongue, my 
hands, my—Oh, it is impoffible to refolve—Yes, yes, yes, 1 have it—I 
have an averfion to forrow—Echo, take notice, I have made my option; I 
will give up my tears— j 

y Ecno. Ears. 


CURREN F. 
Ha! my ears! No, no, thou abominable jefuitical quibbling thle tI 
did not fay my ears— 


Ecuo. Ears. 


CURRENT. 
No, no; I tell you [4s /oud as he can bawl] my tears, my t, e, a; r,s. 


Ecuo. E, ar, 8. 


Enter FINE TT £E. 
Methought I heard a man’s voice—I have not feen a human creature fince 
I was in this diimal place. —Thete he is—Sure he will not hurt me—I have 
been told I am pretty, and that no man will hurt a pretty woman ; Pil ven- 
ture.—{curtfies}|—Good fir, have compaffion on an innocent virgin— 


CURRENT. 
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CURRENT. 

She is a fweet creature—but why does not fhe fpeak? Her lips move, but 
no found comes from them. Who are you, pretty maiden? Can you {peak 
Englith? : 

. FINE TT E. ; 

Yes, an’ pleafe you. , 

s CU‘R RE N T. 
Do you mock me, child? Are you a fairy too? Can’t you articulate ? 


FINETTE : 


I don’t underftand your honour. 


Pw 
CURRENT. 
Child, 1 am not deaf; I don’t comprehend the motion of the lips without 
founds, Speak aloud, if you have a mind I fhould knoéw what you mean. 
I am not ufed to talk in dumb fhow. 


F LNE T TE. 

What can he mean? Perhaps he is a little deafifh—I’ll {peak louder. My 
name is Finette, your honour; my parents are poor, but very honeft, | 
affure ye. 

CURRENT. 

This is certainly fome trick of the fairy. Young woman, I'll kifs you tilt 

you find your voice— ; 
ETN orwr’ F. 
O dear, I hope your honour won't be rude-—Indeed I will cry out. 


CURREN T. | 
Very well; I have no objeQions to the cénditions, if you have not-—fince 
kiffes muft do the bufinefs—[ofers to hi/s ber.) 
[Finerre /creams.] 


. Enter PADLOCK. 
What have we here? Current and a pretty wench! Very well, very well, 
Mr. Current, I wifh you much joy! 


Vou. IL Qq CURRENT. 
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CURRENT. 
Oh, Padlock, I was trying to open this girl’s lips;. fhe does nothing but 
make mouths at me. Try if you can make her {peak, 


PADLOCK. 
Wery willingly, if | may make ufe of your method, 


CURRENT. 
What the devil, are you dumb too ?—Have you learnt the filent language 
of this country? You was taciturn enough before. 


PADLOCK. 
Y thought the language I found you pra@tifing was the tongue of every 
country. 
CURRENT. 
Ha, what, ha! Come, come, have done fooling. You don’t want to be 
kiffed too, I hope? 
 FINETTE, fo Paptock. . 
Alas, fir, the poor gentleman is either deaf or mad. 1 have fcreamed as 


loud as I could. 
PAD LO-C K. 
Yes, in good truth, for I heard you to the bottom of the hill. 


CURRENT. : 

They talk to one another—feem to underftand one another—and yet |! 
don’t hear a word they fay.—Lord, lord, lord, fiire 1 am not deaf! Padlock, 
amy deaf? 

“2 PADLOCK. 
You are not dumb, at leatt 5 your tongue runs. as faft as ever. 


CUR REN T. 
Now, for heaven’s fake, Padlock, tell me, I conjure you; have you fpoken 
aloud to me? Am I deaf? Or are you in a plot with this imp of the fairies 
to torment me? 


“ P ADLOCK, 
The girl’s in the right, he is certainly gone mad—he has talked himfelf 


out of his fenfes, 
FINETTE. 
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FINE TT E, 
Indeed, your honour, I am afraid the poor gentleman’s head is a little afkew, 
as it were—pardon my boldnefs, 


Cc U RRENT. . 
What fhall Ido to know whether I am really deaf or not ? Dear Padlock, 
“fweet lafs, bawl as loud as you can 


% PADDWOCK and FINETTE. 


Do you hear me? : 
CURRENT. 
Pho! you only gape. of 


PA Dd & K. 
I tell you, we roared. * 7 
FINE 3 T &.. 


Yes, indeed did us.. : ee 
CURR E N.T. 


O lord, I don’t hear @ word they —I will go, let off a.piftcl at my own 


ear, [Runs out.] 


PADLOCK, FINETTE 


PADLOT K.* 
Well, pretty maiden, don’t look after that fool—my friend, I mean, » He 
is a little apt to be thick of heagifip—he quick at times. 


a F IN fr T E. 
Indeed, your honour, his worfhip feems to be a very civil gentleman in 


the main. 


PADLOCK. 
Oh, he does, does he? And per how long have his worfhip and you been 


acquainted ? 
EIN £'T.T £E 


Oh, not the time of drawing a drap of {mall beer, indeed and indeed ! 


sis PADLOCK, 
But what made you feream out fo luftily ? 
Qq2 FINETTE, 
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FIN ETT E. 
Oh,—ftay ; yes, he trod upon my beft gown. 


PADLOCK. 
So you did not cry out becaufe he kifled you? 


FIN E T,T E. 

Yes; no—yes, I might fcream, but indeed I believe the weitere meant 
matrimony. Don’t all gentlemen that kifs poor girls, mean to ‘make them 
thejr wives ? 

PADLOCK. 
‘Dh, yes, yes, fome time or other. But are you poor; very poor? 


FANETTE 
Yes, an” pleafe your honours and it would be an att of ape ds if you 
would be fo good as to give me es 5 


4 


PADLOCK. 
Give you away! To whom? ‘ 


FINETTE 3 
To yon fine gentleman in the gay clothes that was here awhile agon. 


PADLOCK, 

Why, fure you don’t like that fot ?—my friend, I mean. He is a very worthy 
man ; but he will never marry you without a portion. You fhall marry me 
—and as there is no clergyman in the ifland, we may live as man and 
wife in the mean timeg and if ever we get back to England, or Scotland— 


Enter CURRENT. 

O lord ! ! Padlock, I am certainly deaf, ftone-deaf! I fired a piftol, and did 
not hear it—I bawled to the echo, I banged great ftones againft the anchor, 
and all in vain: nay, J don’t hear my own voice—Do I {peak? I hope I am 
not dumb too. 

P A DLOCK, 

(4ade.| 1 with you were. Egad,i will make him believe he is; and then 

the double misfortune may make him drown himfelf. [Shakes his head. ] 


CURRENT. 
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CURRENT. 
- No, you don’t fay fo! What, don’t you hear me? [PapiocK bakes his 
bead.| Upon your honour! Oh, I thal! go diftratted—[bawls very loud.) 
—Don’t you hear me yet? [PapiocK /bakes his bead.) Oh, undone, un- 


done, undone!—To have but three people in this world, and not be able to 


hear them, nor make them hear me !—And you, my angel, don't you hear 
me neither?” 
¥ INETTE 
Yes, indeed, your honour ; and I never heard fo fine a fpoken gentleman 
in all my born days. 
PADLOCK. 
[Afide. The girl’s a fool, and in love with him; but at leaft he does not 
hear her: I'll make him believe fhe does not diftinguith a werd he fays. 
[Pufhes her afide, points to ber, and foakes his head, ag if Finetrs did not 
hear CURRENT. } 
CURRENT. 
Don’t the, upon your foul?—-Oh! what will become of me? I cannot even 
have the fatisfation of a dialogue with the echo. 


FINETTE, angrily, to Paprock. 
Don’t impofe upon the poor gentleman ; you may be afhamed of yourfelf. 
[To Current.) Sir, 1 do hear you: {peak to me. (Very loud.) 


PADLOCK. 
O nature, ‘ahives didft thou furm fools only to baffle the cunning of wife 
men? Now will love teach this fimple girl to defeat all my art ! 
[FINETTE points to CURRENT s mouth, then to her own ear, and then nods 
to bim.] 
PADLOCK, 
Ay, ay; fee, I faidit would be fo, ——Damn her, but I muft have her— 


CURRENT. 
*Faith, I believe je docs hear me.—My life, my angel, nod again if you 


hear me. [FinetTe nods, and fmiles upon bim,) Oh! tranfport! You have 
4 a devilifh 


“s 
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a devilifh pretty mouth, when you {mile ; but the quicknefs of your cars is 
ten times better ftil——-And does Padlock hear me too? [Finerrs aods.} 
I thought fo.—Now do I long to tell them both the fecret-—buteif that curfed 
fairy is within reach, the’may make them deaf to. Oh, but now l’remember, 
fhe did not forbid my telling it to this girl—Lord, it is quite reviving to have 
fomebody to tell a fecret to.—Heark you, heark you, my dear; «a word in 
your ear. 





PADLOCK» . 
[ Afde.] He is going to tell her fomething to my prejudice. I muft pre- 


vent him. 
¢ 


[Pulls Finerre away, and makes profefions to CURRENT, by laying 
4 his hand to bis heart ;. and expreffing concern for his deafne/s, by 
pointing tc CuRREN?’S ears, and looking grieved. | 


FINETTE. 
It is very unhandfome in you, Mr, Padlock, to interrupt lovyers. The gen- 
tleman might be going to propofe matrimony, for aught you know, 


GURRENT. 
Good Padlock, let us alone; I was going to tell hér a fecret,.and I dare 
fwear the will tell it you the moment my back is turned—-I.muft go,about a 
little bufinefs the moment I have whifpered her, and will leave vac alone. 


PADLOCK. 

[gfe Good ' One fool at leaft counteracts another. We cunning people 

always fucceed fooner or later. [Zo Frnzgre.] Go, go and hear what the 
gentleman has to fay to you, . It isno bufinefs of mine. 


i 


he 
ee 


FINETTE. 
So I will, without your leave. One may whifper with one’s fweetheart 
without offence, Lhope. [Current whi/pers her.) A an Have you feen 
a fairy? Lord, you make me trimble all over. 


PADLOCK. 
Aide What nonfenfe is the blockhead talking to her? 


3 CURRENT. 


i 
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CUR RE NTI. 

[4fide.} I hope fhe has told him. [Zo er.] Why, fare you have not di- 
vulged my fecret? Padlock, you muft not believe her.. Where fhould I 
have feen.a fairy? I do not fay there ate no fuch beings—nay, I know there 
are—Not that 1 fay I ever faw one—I may, or 1 may not-— : 


‘ PADLOCK. ; 
His brain is certainly cracked— 


FIN ET TE . 
For fartain, it is for love—And yet, Mr, Padlock, you will bear me yit- 
nefs I have not been-cruel. Would it not be better, think you, if I ade 
him figns that I will marry him? * 


PADLOCK. 
Pray, my dear, what figns will you make him? ( Afide.] As he is mad 
already, I don’t know but matrimony may bring him to his fenfes, 


C FIN: T ts. 
Oh, you thall fee in a trice. 
(She takes a ring from CURRENT'S finger, gives it him, and holds out 
‘ber own finger; then pulls Papuock between them, takes out a 
prayer-book and turns to “ Matrimony,” foows it to CURRENT, 
and then gives the book to PADLocK.) 


"¢ URRENT. 

What the devil is all this? Matrimony? What, child, have you a mind I 
fhould marry you? Nay, with all my heart—[4fde.] It is the beft way of 
fecuring the only woman in-the ifland to myfelf—But, my angel, who is to 
give you away? 

ALMADINE appears. & 

That fhall at my Office. 

CURRENT. 


Oh! ecftacy! at leaft I can hear fairies fpeak. 
ALMADINE, 
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ALMADINE. 

And every body elfe: your hearing is,reftored....Know,.Current,, and 
thou, Padlock, that a vain endeavour to correct. nature has cured me. of pre- 
fumption ; though | have not been able to amend the refpeCtive faults in each 
of you. I caufed you all three to be tranfported hitherto make the experi- 
ment: What has been the refult?. You, Padlock, in an uninhabited ifland, 
have not been able to diveft yourfelf of caution, referve, fufpicion, cunning, 
felf-intereft and treachery. One man alone was your companion; it was-out 
of his power to betray you; and yet you could not bring yourfelf to truft 
him? the fir woman you faw, tempted you to betray him, Of what ufe 
haxgood fenfe been to you? It has only given edge tothe badnefs of your 
heart. Go back to men; you are fit to live amongft them. You, Current, 
are more fool than knave; but you too are incorrigible. ‘Fhe threats of 
death, the lofs of hearing, could not cure you of your loquacity. It would 
be hard to punifh yoti for what you cannot help. This.innocent pretty crea- 
ture loves you fincerely, loves you honeftly. 1 will fee you married; you 
fhall remain here with her for ever, and fhall be as happy as your nature 
will fuffer you to be. It is no more-in my ater to ) make Ln happier, than, 
it was to make you better. 

FUN S. TT E. 
Dear gracious, thall I live alone with this fine gentleman for ever? 


CURRENT. 
No, no; I hope her majefty will now and then shave a fit of making ex- 
periments, and fend us more company. Adieu! ‘Padlock ; be fure you put 
all that has happened to us into the newfpapers. — rie 
» ALM A4.DIN.E.’ 
That he will not. oe does not like newfpapers meddling with Pees 
like his, { > Sea 
Fe is Gla Bey 


* 
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THOUGHTS on TRAGEDY, 


IN THREE LETTERS ; 
ROBERT JEPHSON, Fs. > 
3 SE ee 


LET TER. il. 


AFTER the very great and. general arto 8 given to Braganza, my ad- 
miration of it, fir, can be Of little value, though very precious to me, 
as it has procured me fo very obliging, and, forgive my faying, far too flatter- 
ing, a mark of attetition from you. ‘The pleafiire 1 once had of being ac- 
quainted with you naturally attracted my expéetation from your play. It is 
but true to fay, that it far exceeded it. I did not expect that)a firkt production 
in a way in which I did qot know you, would prove the work of a mafter- 
poet. Even on hearing tle three firf aéts, I was ftruack, not only with the 
language, metaphors and fimilies, which ate as new as noble and beautiful, 
but with the modulation of the numbers: © Your ear, fir, is as perfec as your 
images, and no poet we have ‘excels you’ in harmony, It enchanted me fo 
much, that \it had juft the contrary effeét from what it ought to have had ; 
for, forgetting how bad a figure | fhould.make by appearing in company with 
fuch verfes, I could not, refufe Mr. Tighe’s requeft of writing an epilogue, 
though | never was a poet, and have,done writing—but inexcufe, I muft fay — 
I complied, only becanfe an epilogue was immediately wanted. You have by 
this time, 1 fear, fir, feen ‘it in the mewfpapers : it was written in one -- 
ae I knew it was not only bad, but moft unworthy of fuch a play; and 
Vou. It. Rr when 
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when I biard.3 it Goken, though pronounced better than it deferved, I thought 

I never héard, to any play, a flatter epilogue. I beg your pardon, fir; 1 am 
athamed of it-—the prologye isreally a very bneene—but you wanted novaflilt- 
ance, no props; the immenfe applaufe which you drew from the audience was 
owing to yourfelf alone. Mrs, Yates and Mr. Smith played well, not quite 
“equally to their parts—Two other principal parts were fo indifferently per- 
formed, that your own merit appeared the greater ; and 1 will venture to fay, 
that Braganza will’ always charm more, when read, than when feen; for I 
doubt there never will be found a whole fet of actors together, who can do 

it full juftice. For my own part, though fo difcontent with my epilogue, I 

il always be proud of having facilitated and haftened Braganza’s appearance 

. sthe ftage, by the zeal with which-I folicited the licenee, and which | hope 
“~ patones for my mifcarriage in the other. 1 am indifferent to fame on my 

-* own account, but glory in having ferved yours... ... 


My felf-condemnation ought to deter me fram obeying your further com- 
mands, however gracioufly laid on me. -Can you want counfel, fir, who 
have produced Braganza? Or am I fit to give counfel, who have written a 
tragedy that never can appear on any ftage ? ?- and who am not only fenfible of the 
intrinfic fault in the choice of the fabjeet, dat of 1 2 others that eiaeily 
will not come into queftion ? 


It is true, I have thought ‘often on the fubje@, Pi not of late ell I ase 
your tragedy. I was very attentive to that, and obferved what parts made 
impreffion ‘on the audience, and which ‘did’ note for every part even of fo 
beautiful a compofition; and fo faultlefs in the poetry, could not have équal 
effet on a valt audience, where the greater part could not be judges but from 
the operation om their paffions. © My letter, fir, is already too long, nor‘can T 
delay thanking you till Ivhave time to recolle@ my thoughts. “1 fhall cer- 
tainly never pretend to give you inftruction ; but if either in the future choice 
of a fubje&, or in atly obfervations which 1 bee made on the conftruétion of 
tragedies, Fcan furnith you with any hints (for certainly do not mean to. 
write a’ treatife; or ever methodize my thoughts), I will fo far obey ‘you as 
to lay them before you—though I own I with rather to fee you perform 
what I am fure I can give no advice upon.’ As I hold a good comedy the 
chefceuvre of human ans I with, I fay, you would try aes Pa it 
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you will’be unpardonable too if you neglect tragedy, for which you have fo 
marked a vocation. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 





With the greateft refpect, 
efteem and admiration, . 
“ Your moft obedient humble fervant, 
Arlington- Street, , 
Feb. 244 17°75. HOR, WALPOLE. 
Ly. Bik DR Gy 
SIR, 


IN confequence of your orders and of my own promile, I will venture to lay 
before you, not advice, but fome indigefted thoughts on fubjects for tragedy, 
and on the compofition of one—rather for the fake of talking with you on a 
matter agreeable to us both, than to diftate on what I have but.once attempt- 
ed, and never fufficiently ftudied ; j indeed not at at till 1 had executed fome 


part of my piece. " 


Tam ill qualified, fir, to recommend a fubject to you ; fince, though I confeis 

I thought I had found ch a talent in myfelf for tragedy (after having vainly 
tried at comedy, to which b was more inclined), I have never been able to find 
a fecond ftory that pleafed.me—at leaft, that touched me enough to purfue it. 
My with was to work on that of fir Thomas More—but the difficulties were 
various and too great. In the firft place,-it would not be painting him, to 
omit hig charadteriftic pleafantry. Yet who but Shakefpeare could render 
mirth pathetic ? His exquifite fcene of the grave-diggers is an inftance. of that 
magic and creative power—now fo overwhelmed by the ignorance ‘of French 
criticifm, that itis aéted no more !—And would not fuch barbarous blunders 
ftifle genius itfelft Not to ‘imifcarry i in an imitation of Shakefpeare,. would 
be to be he oy Sr would be ftill meritorious to aim at it, But there 
are other difficul e muft pafs cenfure on fir Thomas's bigotry; or draw 
bim as a — to teas worthip, without cenfuring that worthip ; for 
Rr2 even 
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even an oblique cenfure on it out of the mouth of one of his reformed perle- 
cutors would flatten the glory of his martyrdom.—Thefe two difficulties com- 
bined made me drop all thoughts of that ftory, though fo fertile of great 

and bold fituations. Atnne Boleyn would pleafe me; but Henry VIII. is 

too perfectly drawn by Shakefpeare to admit a fecond and much weaker.  y 
edition. 


~ 


There is one fubject, a very favourite one with me, and yet which I alone 

was accidentally prevented from meddling with—Don Carlos. Otway, the 

to Shakefpeare in boldnefs, though only next but one in ftrokes of na- 

2 \ Ge. in my opinion, as I prefer the tragic fcenes in The Fatal Marriage and 

y2rbonoko to Venice Preferved and The Orphan, has mifcatried wofully in 

. [ion Carlos. Sir Charles Williams, who had long intended to.write a tragedy 

on that fubjeét, and who L believe had no tragic powers, never fet about it 

till he was mad—and madnefs did not affift him as it did Lee; nor allowed 

him to finith it. Yet how many capital ingredients in that ftory! Tender- 

nefs, cruelty, heroi{m, policy, pity, terror! The impetuows paffions of 

the prince, the corrected and cooler fondnefs ‘and virtue of the queen, 

the king’s dark and cruel vengeance, different fhades of policy in ‘Rui 

Gomez, policy,and art with franker paflions in the duchefs of Eboli—how 

many contrafts \—And what helps from the religion and hiftory of the times, 

or even of the preceding reign !—In fhort, fir, I fee nothing againft it but the 

notoriety of the ftory, which I think always difadvantageous, as it prevents: 

furprife—though a known ftory faves the author fome details—which if ex- 

hibited, as the French practice, by telling you all the preceding circumftances 

in the firft {cene, appear to me a greater crime than any of the impropricties 

that Shakefpeare has crowded into The Winter Evening’s Tale ; for novelty, 

however badly introduced, can neyer be fo infipid.or more improbable than 

two courtiers telling one another what each mult know more or lefs, though 

one of them may have been abfent two or three re : 8 pre 
logues are far more endusable, : gies 


Why I gave up this fruieful canyas, was merely bdeatise the paffion i is in 
ceftuous, as is moft unfortunately that of my Myfterious Mother, though at 
different points of time, and that of Carlos a eae and. not — 


one. I thall rejoice at having left it, if you will adopt it. ‘ 
or 
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For all other fubjects, 1 have faid not one pleafed me exactly. I think it 
would. not be unadvilable to. take,any you like, changing the names and the 
country of the.perfons; .which would prevent the audience being foreftalled 
—though this is lef an inducement to you, fir, who have rendered the laft aa 
of Braganza the molt interefting, though half the audience expedted the ca- 
taftrophe—not indeed fo ftrikingly as you have made it touch them, Still, a8 
the denouement is your own,.and one of the fineft coups de théatre I ever met 
with, it proves that a known ftory wants fome novelty ; and I confefs that, in 
your moft tender fcenes, I felt lefs than I fhould have done had I not fore- 
known the profperous event. 


Changing the, perfons and country is juft the reverfe of the bungling 
trivance in Le Comte de Warvic, where the author has grofsly perverted 
known ftory without amending it. 


One art I think might be ufed, though a very difficult one; and yet I 
would not recommend it to you, fir, if I did not think you capable of em- 
ploying it ; and that is, a wery mew and peculiar fyle. By fixing on fome re- 
gion of whofe language we have little or no idea, as of the*Peruvians in the 
{tory of Atabalipa, you might frame a new didtion, even out of Enptith, that 
would have amazing effect, and feem the only one the actors could properly 
ufe. It is much eafier-to conceive this, than to give rules for it—but Milton 
certainly made a new Englith language; and Shakefpeare, al ways.greater than 
any man, has actually formed a ftyle for Caliban that could fait no other 
kind of being. Dryden, -vaft as his genius was, tried the fame thing more 
than once, but failed. He wanted to conceive how the Mexicans mutt have 
felt the. miracles of thips, and gunpowder, &c. imported by the Europeans— 
he wrote moit harmonioufly for them; and it might be poetry, but was not 
nature. He mifcarried ftill more, when he wanted to forget all he lad learned 
by eyefight, and to think for blind Emmeline:—he makes her talk non- 
fenfe :~-when the fuppofes her lover's face is. of /o/t black gold, it conveys 
no idea at all. When blind profeffor Sanderfon faid, he fuppofed fearlet 
was like the found of a trumpet ; it proved he had! beer told that fcarlet was 
the moft vivid of colours, but fhowed he had no otherwife an idea of it. _ 

The religion of the Peruvians, their demons, which I would allow to pe 

; re 
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-real exiftencies, oracles and prophecies foretelling their ruin and the arrival of 
ftrangers, would add great decoratioh. 1 love decorations whenever they pro- 
‘duce unexpected coups de théatre.. In fhort, we want new channels for 
tragedy, and ftill more for poetry. You have’ the feeds, fir; fow them where 
you will, they will grow, Had I your genius, I would haverd ‘a Jiture Ame- 
Ticag Rory-—Tappil empires to be founded there—give them new cuftoms, 
new manners—But,I grow vifionary——and this letter is too long—I will try 
to have more common fenfe in the next, not —e left'room vt he in this 
to tell you how much'T am © ; 


Your obedient fervant, | 





LE T Te Bo Ry Margen 34 

YOU have drawn More btaiown yourtelf, fir, neta vin vigils sia 
would probably excufe’ my not performing’ the reft of ‘my promife: but 
though I look upon myfelf as engaged to fend you my thoughts, you are 
neither bound to anfwer'them, nor regard them. » They very likely are not 
new, and it is ‘prefimption i in me to’ fend hints to a much “abler writer: than 
myfelf. can only plead in apology, that T intereft myfelf i in your fame ; 
and as you are the only man capable of reftori ‘and improving our ftage, I 
really mean ho more’ Avg to exhort and uu, on to make ufe of your 

great sen oF ab 2 ia ils ig ll 

ea. } WER 3 j y 

. Thave told you, as is aes that Iam no poet. It is as‘true soit you area 
genuine one; and therefore I ‘thall not fay one word on that: head.” For the 
conftrudion of a drama—it is mechanic, though much depends on’ it, A 
byftander may be a good | diregtor at leaft ; for ms ifm certainly i is inde- 
pendent of, though eafily poffeffed by, a genius. Banks never wrote fix 
tolerable lines, yet difpofed his-fable with fo much addrefs, that I think three. 
plays have beestonftruéted on his plot of The Earl of Effex, not one of which 
is 
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is much better than the original. The difpofition’is the next ftep to the 
choice of a fubjeét, on which I have {aid enough in a former letter. A genius 
can furmount defects in both, If there is art in Othello and Macbeth, it {eems . 
to have been by chance; for Shakefpeare certainly took no pains to adjuft a 
plan, and in his hiftoric- playsfeems to have-turned Hollinfhed and Stowe 
into verfe and {cenes as faftas he could write—though every now and then his’ 
divine genius flafhed upon particular fcenes and made them immortal; as in 
his King John, where nature» itfelf has ftamped the fcenes of Conftance, 
Arthur and Hubert with her own impreflion, though the reft is as defeCtive 
as poffible. -He feems to recall the Mahometan idea of lunatics, who are 
metimes infpired, oftener changelings. Yet what fignifies all his rubbi 
He has fcenes, and even {peeches, that are infinitely fuperior to all the cor 
elegance of Racine. I had rathet have written the two fpeeches of lad 
Percy, in the fecond part of Henry IV. than all Voltaire, though I admire 
the latter infinitely, efpecially in Alzire, Mahomet and Semiramis. Indeed, 
when I think ovér all the»great.authors of the Greeks, Romans, Italians, 
French, and Englith (and I know no other languages), I fet Shake{peare firft 
and alone, and then begin anew, 


Well; fir, I give up Shakefpeare’s dramas; and yet-prefer him to every man. 
Why? For his exquifite knowledge of the paflionsand nature; for his fim+ 
plicity too, which he pofleffes too when moft natural. Dr. Johnfon fays he 
is bombaft whenever he attempts tobe fublime: but this is never true but 
when he aims at fublimity.in the expreflion ; the glaring fault of Johnfon 
himfelf.—But as. fimplicity isthe grace of fublime, who poffefles it like 
iagpttecae Ite not the » 


ti 


TERN Boe die. Wondrous Him! a 


in lady Percy’s fpeech, ‘exquilitely fablime and pathetic too? He has another 
kind of fubl ime which no man ever pofleffed but ‘he ; and this is, his art in 
dignifying a | vilgar or trivial, expreflion, Voltaire is fo grofsly ignorant, and 
taficlels, as to condemn this, as to condemn the bare vedken— But amy enthu- 


fiafm for hak efpeate runs away with me. 





¥ 


# a was Speaking 0 of - negligence of his conftru@ion.. You have a ee 
ault. 


a 
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fault. Lown I do not admire your choice of Braganza, becaufe in reality it 
admits of but two aéts, the confpiracy and the revolution. You have not 
only filled it out with the moft beautiful .digieees but made the intereft rife, 
though the revolution has fucceeded, 1 can never too much admire the ap- 
pearance of the friar, which difarms Velafquez: and yet you will be fhocked 
“to hear, that, notwithftanding all I could fay at the rehearfal, I could not pre- 
vail to have Velafquez drop.the dagger inftantly, the only artful way of getting 
it out of his hand; for, as lady P———— obferved, if he kept i it two moments, 
he would recolledt that it, was the only way of preferving himfelf. But actors 
are not always judges, They perfifted, for, fhow-fake, againft my remon- 
‘ances, to exhibit the duke and duchefg on a throne in the fecond a@; which 
uld not but make the audlgrine apace that the revolution had om then 


‘i 7 iaken place, ba 


If I could finda fault in your elle fir, it would be a want of more 
thort {peeches, of 4 fort of ferious repartee, which gives gteat fpirit, But | 
think the moft of what I have to fay may, be.comprifed in a recommendation 
of keeping the audience in fufpenfe, aud of touching the, paflions by the 
pathetic familiar, By the latter, | mean the ftudy of Shakefpeare’s ftrokes of 
nature, which, foberly ufed, are alone fuperior to poetry, il with your ear, 
ANG: alia peice INR 2a. hequaty ental he 


Te there is nr merit in efiateaen think inde’ in ‘iieenesing the i, $ 
fathoming the ew4o/e ftory*till the laft, and in making every {cene tend to ad- 
vance the cataftrophe. . Thefe arts are-mechanic, 1 confefs ; but at leaft they 
are as meritorious as the {crupulous delicacy of the Erench in obferving, not 
only the unities, but a fantaftic. decorum, that does not exiftdn nature, and 
which confequently reduce all their tragedies, wherever the fcene may lie, to 
the manners of modern Paris. . Corneille could be Roman; Racine never but 
French, and, confequently, though a better poet, lefs natural at {fs various, 
Both indeed have prodigious merit. Phedre is exquifite, | admir- 
able ; and both excite pity and terror, Corneille is fearce ‘tender, but 
always grand; yet never cqual in a whole play to R: acine. oti which 
I greatly admire, is very defe@tive; for the two princes are’ fo equ liy good, 
and the two women fo very bad, that they divide both our efteem and indig- 
nation. Yet I own, Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire ought to rank before a 

5 our 
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our tragedians, but Shakefpeare. Jane Shore is perhaps our beft play after 
his. I admire All for Love very much; and fome feenes in Don Sebattian, 
and Young’s Revenge. The Siege of Damafcus is very pure—and Phaedra 
and Hippolitus fine poetry, though wanting all the nature of the original. 
We have few other tragedies of fignal merit, though the four firft a&s of The 
Fair Penitent are very good. It is ftrange that Dryden, who fhowed fuch, a * 
knowledge of nature in The Cock.and Fox, fhould have {9 very little in his 
plays—he could rather defcribe it than put it into action, I have faid all this, 
fir, only to _point-eut»to you what a field is open for you—and though fo 
many fubjeéts, almoft all the known, are exhaufted, nature is inexhauftible, 
add. genius..can achieve any thing. We have a language far more energit’ 
and more fonorous too, than the French. Shakefpeare could do what he 
would with it in its unpolifhed flate. _ Milton gave it pomp from the Greek, 
and foftnefs from the Italian; Waller now and then, here and there, gave it 
the elegance of the French, Dryden poured mufic into it; Prior gave it 
cafe; and Gray ufed it mafterly for either elegy or terror. Examine, fir, the 
powers of a language you command, and let me again recommend to you a 
diétion of your own *, at leaft in fome one play. The majefty of Paradife 
Loft would have been lefs impofing, if it had been written in the ftyle of The 
Effay on Man. Pope pleafes, but ‘never furprifes ; and aftonifhment is one of 
the fprings of tragedy.. Coups de théatre, like the fublime one in Mahomet, | 
have infinite effeét. The incantations in Macbeth, that almoft border on the 

burlefque, are ftill terrible. What French criticifm ean wound the gholts of 

Hamlet or Banquo? Scorn rules, fir, that cramp genius, and fubftitute delicacy 

to imagination in a barren language. Shall not we foar, becaufe the French 

dare not rife from the ground? 


You feem to poflefs the tender. ‘The terrible is Miemore eafy, at leaft I 
know tome. In all my tragedy, Adeliza contents me'the leaft. Coritrafts, 
though mechanit too, are very ftriking; and though Moliere was a comic 
writer, he might give leffons to atragic. But I have pafled. all bounds; and 
yet thal be glad if you can cull one ufeful hint out of my rhapfodies, I here 
put an end to them} ahd with, out of all I have faid, that you may:remember 


* Mr, Jephfon followed this advice in his Law of Lombardy—but was not happy in his 


attempt. Hh W. ; 
Vou, H. Sf nothing, 
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nothing, fir, but my motives in writing, obedience to your commands, and a 
hearty eagernefs for fixing on our ftage fo {uperior a writer. 


I am, Sir, 
With great efteem and truth, 
; Your moft obedient humble: feryant, 
HOR. WALPOLE, 
. S. I muft beg you, fir, not to let thefe letters go out of your hands; for 
~hey ate full of indigefted thoughts, fome perhaps capricious, as thofe on 
/jrovel di&tion—but I with to tempt genius out of the beaten road; and 
/ originality is the moft captivating evidence of it. 


THOUGHTS » 


. = iets ak Ld See 
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5 ‘Written in 1775 and 1776. 





UR old comedies are very valuable ftom their variety of charatters, and 

for preferving cuftoms and manners; but they.areé more defective in 
plans and conduct than excellent in particular parts. Some are very pedantic, 
the greater part grofs in language and humour, the latter of which is feldom 
true. Ben Jonfon was more corréét, but ftill more pedantic. Volpone is 
faulty in the moral, and too elevated in the dialogue: The Alchymitt is his 
beft play: The Silent Woman, formed on an improbable plan, is unnaturally 
loaded with learning. Beaumont and Fletcher are ecafier tlian Jonfon, but 
lefs happy in executing a plan than in conceiving it. 


The next age dealt in the intricacies of Spanith plots, enlivened by the moft 
licentious indecency. Dryden and the fair fex rivalled each other in violating 
all decorum. Wycherley naturalized French comedy, but proftituted it too. 
That chafte ftage bluthed at our tranflations of its beft pieces. Yet Wycherley 
was not incapable of eafy dialogue. The fame age produced almoit the beft 
comedy we have, though liable to the fame reprehenfion:; The Man of Mode 
fhines as our firft genteel comedy ; the touches are natural and delicate, and 
never overcharged. + Unfortunately the tone of the moft fathionable people 
was extremely indelicate; and when Addifon, in the Spectator, anathematiled 
this play, he forgot that it was rather a fatire on the manners of the court, 
than an apology for them. Lefs licentious conveffation would not have 
painted the age, Vanbrugh, the beft writer of dialogue we have fecn, is more. 

Sf{2 blamelefs 


Pg 
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blamelefs in his language, than in his images. His expreffions are fterling, 
and yet unftudied: hi§ wit is not owing to defcription or caricature; neither 
fought nor too abundant, We are pleafed both with the duration of his 
feenes and with the refult of them. We are entertained, not furprifed or 
firuck. Weare in good’company while with him; and have neither adven- 


" tuxes nor bons mots to repeat afterwards. It is the proof of confummate art in 


a comic writer, when you feem to have paffed your time at the-theatre as you 
might have done out of it—it proves he has exatly hit the ftyte, manners, 
and character of his cotemporaries. Plot, the vital principle of ‘Spanith and 
female plays, ought to be little laboured ; nor is fcarcely more neceffary than’ 
© put the perfonages into action and to teldilfe them. Vanbrugh’s plays, The 

Jan of Mode, and The Carelefs Hufband, have no more intrigue than accounts 
for the meeting of the chara¢ters, as a paffion or an intended marriage may 
do. The Double Dealer, the ground-work of which is almoft ferious enough 
for tragedy in priyate life, perplexes the attention; and the wit of the 
fubordinate chatacters is neceflary to enliven the darknefs of the back ground, 


Congreve is undoubtedly the moft witty author that ever exifted. Though 
fometimes his wit feems the effort of intention, and, though an effort, never 
failed ; it was*fo natural, that, if he fplit it into ever fo many characters, it 
was a polypue that foon grew *peidee in each individual. We may blame the 
univerfality of wit in all his perfonages, but nobody can fay which ought to 
have lefs. _ It affimilated with whatever character it was poured into: and, as 
Congreve would certainly have had wit in whatever'ftation of life he had 
been born; as he would have made as witty a footman or old lady, as a fine 
gentleman ; his gentlemen, ladies old or young, his footmen, nay his cox- 
combs (for they are not fools but puppies) have as much wit, and wit as much 
their own, as his men of moft parts and beft underftandings. No character 
drops a fentence that would be proper in any other mouth, Not only Lady 
Withfor’t and Ben are charaéteriftically marked, but Scandal, Mrs. Frail, and 
every fainter perfonage, are peculiarly diftin@ from each other. _ Sir Witfal 


| Witwoud is unlike Sir Jofeph Wittol Witwoud is different from Taitle, 


Valentine from Mellefoat, and Cynthia from Angelica. That ftill each play 
is unnatural, is only becaufe four affemblages of different perfons could never 
have fo much wit as Congreve has beftowed on them, We want breath or 
attention to follow their repartees ; and are fo charmed with what every body 

fays, 
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fays, that we have not leifure to be interefted in what any body does. We 
are fo pleafed with each perfon, that we with fuccefsto all ; and our approba- 
tion is-fo occupied, that our paflions cannot be’ engaged. We even do not 
believe that a company who feem to meet only to fhow their wit, can have 
any other obje& in view. . Their very vices feem affected, only to furnith 
fubje& for gaiety: thus the intrigue of Carelefs and Liady Pliant does, not 
{trike us more than a ftory that we know is invented to fet off the talents of 
the relator. For thefe reafons, though they are fomething more, I can fearce 
allow Congreve's to be true comedies. No man would be correéted, if fure 
a his wit would make his vices or ridicules overlooked. 

The delicate and almoft infenfible touches of The Carelefs Hutband are t 
reverfe of Congreve’s ungovernable wit. The affected characters of Lady Bet 
Modith and Lord Foppington are marked with the pencil of nature as much a 
Sir Charles, Lady Eafy, and Lady Graveairs. It is in drawing refined or affeded 
nature that confifts the extreme difficulty of painting what is called high Life, 
where affectation, politenefs, fathion, art, intereft, and the attentions exaéted 
by fociety, reftrain the fallies of paflion,.colour over vice, difguife crimes, and 
confine man to an uniformity of behaviour, that is compofed to the ftandard 
of not fhocking, alarming, or offending thofe who profefs the fame rule of 
exterior condué&t. Good breeding conceals their fenfations, intereft their 
crimes, and fafhion legitimates their follies. : Good fenfe forms the plan, edu= 
cation ripens it, converfation gives the varnifh, and wit the excufe. Yet under 
all thefe difguifes nature lets out its fymptoms. Proteftations are fo generally 
the marks of falfehood, that the more liberally they are dealt, the more they 
indicate what they mean to conceal. Ceremonious behaviour is the fubftitute 
for pride, and equally demands return of refpeat. A fathionable man bantets 
thofe whom in a ftate of nature he would affront. Thus good company have 
the fame paffions with low life, and havé only changed the terms and mode- 
rated the difplay. The firft inftance of good breeding in the world was com- 
plimenting the fair fex with fubftituting the word Jove for /u/. Courts and 
fociety have changed all the other denominations of our paflions, and eegu- 
lated their appearance, The fends of great barons are now marked by not 
bowing. to each other, or not vifiting. The rancour is not decreafed, but 
fociety could not fubfift if they fought whenever they met. In former days 
fields of battle were the only public places; but fince wealth and luxury and 


ncaciaals and unreftrained converfation with the other fex, have foftened our 
manners, 
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manners, nature. finds its.accountin lefs turbulent gratification of the paflions; 
and »good-breeding, which feems the current coin of humanity, is mo more 
than bank bills real treafure: but it increafes the national fund of politenels, 
-and is taken as current money; though the acceptor knows it is no more 
addreffed to him than the bill to the firft perfon to whom it was made pay- 
able; but he.can pay it. away, and knows it will always be accepted. 


The comic writer's art confifts in feizing and diftinguithing thefe thades, 
which have rendered man a fictitious animal, without deftroying his original 
compofition. . The French, who have carried the man of /ociety farther than 


raduated. The mifanthrope and the avare are exploded perfonages. .L’homme 


VE nations, no longer exhibit the naked paffions. _ Their charaéters are al!’ 


ilu jour ou les dehors trompeurs, Le Glorieux, Le Méchant, are the beings of 
{rtificial habitude, not the entities that would-exift in a flate of nature *. If 
any vice predominates, it a@&s according to the rules within which jit is cir- 
cum{cribed by the laws of fociety. Ambition circumvents, not invades ; uit 


tempts, but does not ravith. 


Ill-nature whifpers, rathef than accufes, 


Huf- 


bands and wives can hate, without {colding. A duel is tranfaQted as civilly 


* This is fo true, that the French, obferving 
how much general paflions are exhaufted, have 
of late written pieces on compound characters, 
asthe Bourruw bienfaifant, L’ Avare faftueux, &c. 
Such characters mutt arife in the advanced ftate 
of fociety, and may even be natural; but it re- 
quites great addrefs and delicacy to manage 
them: and though it may not be univerfally 
true that there isa ruling paffion in every many 
it is ftill very improbable that two predominant 
pafions fhould be fo equally balanced as to pro- 
duce fuch a contraft or oppofition as the bufinefs 
of comedy may require: and yet unlefs the two 
contending paflions are nearly equal in force, 
the fuperior or predominant one will relapfe 
into the old comedy, which exhibited fuch a 
fingle “paflion or wice. ‘The difficulty will be 
increafed by thefe reflections; one of the paf- 
fions in the compounded charaéter may be, and 
probably is, an affected one; efpecially if the 
latter is at war with the ruling paffion: for in- 
ftance, an oftentatious mifer can only affz 
generofity; for a generous man is not likely 


to a avarice, becaufe, generofity being a quality 
efteemed, and covetoufnefs held in averfion, the 
Jatter may be glad to conceal a vice; but few 
men are fuch good Chriftians as'to difguife the 
beauty of their minds beneath an ugly matk. 
The parfimony. then of the mifer will certainly 
preponderate; and the poet’s art muft diftin- 
guith between his natural fordidnefs and adopted 
liberality, and muft take care not to make the 
oppofition farcical. Another difficulty will be, 
that compound charagters cannot be general ; 
and, therefore, when an author blends two paf- 
fions, he will feem to draw a portrait rather than 
a charaéter. Yet fuch compound of paflions 
may open a new field, and enrich the province 
of comedy. ‘The extenfive mifchicfs of ambi- 
tion have appropriated that paflion to tragedy ; 
but might not very comic fcenes be produced by 
reprefenting an ambitious mifer perpetually de- 
ftroying his own views by grudging and faving 
the moncy, which, if expended, would pro- 
mote his ambition? H. W. ; 


as 
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as a vifit, Kings, inftead of challenging, mourn for each other, though in 
open war. i 


Even the lower ranks of people could not be brought on the ftage in this 
age, without foftening the outline. A fhopkeeper's daughter is a young lady 
with a handfome fortune and neceflary accomplifiments. Her brother aéis plays” 
for his diverfion, is of a club, and games. Footmen have all the graces of their 
mafters ; and even highwaymen die genteelly. 


One reads that in China even carmen make excufes to one another for 
Ropping up the way. Half the time of the Chinefe is pafled in ceremony, 
I conclude their comedies cannot be very ftriking. Where one kind of polith» 


runs through a whole nation, the operation of the paffions mutt be lefs dift ~ 


cernible. All common charaétefs are not only exhaufted, but concealed. Tn’ 
this nation we have certainly more charaéters than are feen in any other, 
owing perhaps to two’ caufes, our liberty and thie wncertdinty of our climate. 
But this doesnot help the comic writer, "Though he may every day meet 
with an original character, he cannot employ it—for, to be tafted, the humour 
muft be common enough to be underftood by the generality. Peculiarities in 
character are commonly affeCtations, and the affectation of a private or fingle 
perfon is not prey for the ftage.. I take Cimbertonin The Confcious Lovers 
to be a portrait; probably a very refembling one—but as nobody knows the 
original, nobody can be much ftruck with the copy. Still, while the liberty 
of our government exifts, there will be more originality in our manners than 
in thofe of other nations, though an inundation of politenefs has foftened our 
features as well as weakened our conftitution. Englithmen ufed to exert their 
independence by a certain brutality, that was not honefty, but often produced 
it; for a man that piques himfelf on fpeaking truth grows to have a pride in 
not difgracing himfelf. - 


As the great outlines of the paffions are foftened down by urbanity, fafhion- 
able follies ufurp the place which belonged to criticiim on characters ; and 
when fafhions are the obje@ of ridicule, comedies foon grow obfolete and ceafe 
to be ufeful. Alchymy was the purfuit in vogue in the age of Ben Jonfon ; 
but, being a temporary folly, fatire on it is no longer a leffon. Fafhions 
puthed to excefs produce a like excefs in the reproof; and comedies dege- 


nerate into farce and buffoonery, when follies are exaggerated in the repre- 
2 fentation. 


i 


- 
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fentation.. The traits in The Mifer that exhibit his extreme avarice are within 
the operation of the paflions; in The Alchymift an epidemic ae gr@wn ob- 
folete, is food for a commentator, not for an audience. 


In faa, exaggeration je the fault of the author. If he is mafter enough of 
‘his, talent to feize the precife truth of either paffion or,affectation, he will pleafe 
more, though perhaps not at the firft reprefentation. . Falftaff is a.fictitious 
character, and. would have been fo had it exifted in real life: yet his humour 
and his wit.are fo juft, that they never have failed to charmall who are capable 
ef tafting him in his own tongue. 


be Some leffons. of the drama, or at leaft the thortnefs of its dauthens have re- 

Yuced even Shakefpeare to precipitate his cataftrophe. The reformation of 

the termagant wife in The Taming of the Shrew is too-fudden. So,are thofe 

of Margaritta in Rule.a. Wifeand have a Wife, and of Lady. Townly in, The 
Provoked Hufband,* Time or. grace only operates fuch miracles. 


In my own opinion,,a good comedy, -by the pafhons being exhaufted, is : 
prefent the moft difficult of all compofitions, if it reprefents either nature or 
fitious nature; J mean mankind in-its prefent ftate.of civilifed fociety. 


___ The enemies of /entimental comedy (or, as the French, the inventors, called 
/ it, comédie larmoyante) {eem to, think that the great. bufinefs of comedy is to 
make the audience laugh. That may certainly be-effeed without nature or 
character. A Scot, an Irifhman, a Mrs. Slipflop, can always produce a laugh, 
at leaft from half the audience. For my.part, I éonfefs 1am more difpofed 
to weep than to laugh at fuch poor artifices, The advocates of. metry comedy 
appeal to Moliere. I appeal to him too. Which is his better comedy, The 
Mifanthrope, or the Bourgeois Gentilkomme? The Tartuffé, or' The Etourdi? Tn. 
reality, did not Moliere in The-Mi/anthrope give a pattern. of ferious comedy ? 
What is finer than the ferious fcenes of Mafkwell and Lady Touchwood,in 
The Double Dealer? I do not take the comédie larmoyante to have been fo 
much a deficience of pleafantry in its authors, as the effect of obfervation and 
refléGtion. Tragedy had been confined to the diftrefles of kings, princeffes, 
and heroes ;. and comedy reftrained to making us laugh at paffions puthed to a» 
degree of ridicule.. In the former, as great perfonages only were concerned, 
language was elevated to fuit their rank, rather than their fentiments ; for real 
- paffion 
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paflion»rarely talks in heroics. Had tragedy defcended to people of fubor- 
dinate ftations, authors found the language would be too pompous. I fhould 
therefore think that the firft man who gave a comédie /armoyante, rather meant 
to reprefent a melancholy ftory in-private life, than merely to produce a co- 
medy without mirth, » If he bad therefore not married two {pecies then rec- 
koned incompatible, that is tragedy and comedy, or, in other words, diftyefs” 
with a cheerful conclufion; and, inftead of calling it comédie Jarmoyanie, had 
named his new genus éragédie mitigée, or, as the fame purpofe has fince been 
ftyled, tragédic boungeoife ; he would have given a third {pecies to the flage. 


. The French, who feel themfelves and their genius cramped by the many im~ 

‘pertinent fhackles they have invented for authors, have taught thefe to efcape, . 
in thofe pieces. which thake off all fetters, and leave genius and imagination at 
full liberty —I mean in their comédie Italienne, where under the cannon of Har- 
— Iequin, and in defiance of all rules, they indulge their gaiety and invention. 
In fhort,a man who declares he writes without rules, mayfay what he pleafes. 
If he invents happily, he {ucceeds, is indulged, and his piece lafts in {pite of 
Ariftotle and Boflu. If he does not compenfate by originality, fancy, wit, or 
nature, for {corning rule, the author is defervedly damned, at the fole expence 
to the public of having been tired by dulnefs for one evening. 


_I will finith this rhapfodical eflay with remarking, that comedy is infinitely 
more difficult to an Englifh than to a French man. Not only their language, 
fo inferior in numbers, harmony and copioufnefs, to ours for poetry and elo-~ 
quence, is far better adapted to converfation and dialogue ; but all the French, 
efpecially of the higher ranks*, pique themfelves on {peaking their own lan- 
guage corre@ly and elegantly; the women efpecially. It was not till of late 
years with us that the language has been correétly fpoken even in both houfes 
-of parliament. Before Addifon and Swift} ftyle was fcarce aimed at even by 
our beft authors. Dryden, whofe profe was almoft as harmonious and beav- 
tiful as his poetry, was not always accurate. Lord Shaftefbury proved that 
when a man of quality foared above his peers, he wrote bombaftly, turgidly, 


: Y ‘ 

*T inclade men of leaning in the higher for the term de has been ravifhed from the low- 
ranks, becaufe in France they are admitted into eft ranks of men, who { doubt are the moft vir- 
the beft compatty, who certainly give the tone to” tuous of the community, and given to, or ufurped 
the elegance of any language, and in that fenfe by, the richeft and molt noble. H. W. 
only the higheft company are the beft company 5 

Vor. HU, Tt poetically. 
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poetically. Lord Chatham gave the tone to fine language i in oratory. Within: 
thefe very few years, our young orators are correét in their common con- 
verfation. Our ladies have not yet adopted the patronage of our lan- 
guage. Thence correét language in common converfation founds pedantic or 
saffected, Mr. Gray was fo circumfpe& in his ufual language, that it feemed’ 
ufibatural, though i it was only pure Englith. My’ ‘inference is, that attention 
to the flyle in comedy runs_a rifk of not appearing eafy. Yet I own The 
Carelefs Hufband and Vanbrugh are ftandards—and The School for Scandal’ 
and The Heirefs have fhewn that difficulties are no impediments to genius ;. 
and that, however paflions and follies may be civilifed, refined, or compli-- 
cated, fuljeeis for comedy are not wanting, and can be exhibited’in the pureft 
language of eafy dialogue, without {welling to pedantry, or finking to incor- 
rectnefs, The authors of thofe two comedies have equalled’Terenee'in the 
graces of ftyle, and excelled him in wit and charatter; confequently we have 
better comedies than Greece or Rome enjoyed. It is even:remarkable that 
the Grecians, who perfected poetry and eloquence, and invented"tragedy and 
comedy, fhould have.made fo little progrefs in’ the laft. _Terence’s plays, 
copied from Menander, convey little idea of that autlior’s talent ; and when 
fo many of the farces of Ariftophanés have. been preférved, it is difficult to 
conceive that only,a few fcraps of Menander would have been tranfmitted to 
us, if his merit had been in proportion to the excellence of their tragic writers.. 
Molicre will probably be as immortal as Corneille and Racine: : 


~ 
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Teftament Politique du Chevalier Robert Walpoole*. 





Ergo age, chare pater, cervici imponere noftre ; 
Ipfe fubibo mgenerstie nec me labor ifte gravabit. ZENErDs II. 


TT Houck nothing is lefs worth while in general than to refute filly 
books and printed lies, both becaufe they perith of themfelves, and be- 
caufe the evil grows fafter than the remedy can follow it; yet there are fome 
forgeries which it may be neceflary to expofe, left malice and ill-defigning men 
fhould treafure them up, preferve them from merited oblivion, and confign 
them to pofterity, like bafe metals, which become reverenced for the heads 
with which they have beet ftamped, or valued for their antiquity, which be- 
ftows a kind of eopeosty | on spent ‘when no other cotemporary memorials 
exift. e 
, 1 have juft turned over a fpurious produGion called Teftament politique de: 
chevalier. Walpoole, comte d’Orford, coined the Lord knows where, and {aid 
to be ftamped in that mint of forgeries, Holland. If the editor has floun- 
dered in the very orthography of my father’s name, he has at leaft improved 
his fpelling in the title, if he was the author, as he feems to intimate he was, 
‘ big 


”" The Tefament Politique du Chevalier Robert te€tion of it needlefs, and never publithed this 
Walpoole meeting with the contempt and ob- anfwer, but left it to appear with the reft of 
livion it deferved, and never béing tranflated his pofthumous works. 
into Englifh, Mr. Walpole found all public de# 


Te2 of 


”” 


a 
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of a wretched rhapfody called A hiftory of fir Robert Walpole’s admjniftra- 
tion, printed three or four years ‘ago. I think there were two or three vo- 
lumes of that work, I forget exaétly how many: but I know in.the title- 
page of every one he called fir Robert Walpole earl of Oxford : fo compe- 
tent a biographer was he of a man whofe very title he confounded! He is 
“mare correét now by a whole letter. I {hall give inftances hereafter that he 
does not improve very faft, even in the eafy and trifling accuracy.of titles. 


The author’s firft piece was a wretched compilation from new{papers, pam- 
phicts and magazines, full of blunders and yet void of facts, But peace be- 
with the dead! I haften to bury its fucceffor along with it. 


It muft furprife every man who has a grain of fenfe, that the prefent work 
in queftion fhould firft appear in French, This ill omen, attendant on its 
birth, never belies itfelf. All the ideas are as foreign as the language. No 
account is given lrow the original, fuppofing it had ever been compofed in 
Englifh, which it was not, came into pofleflion of the editor,. Did the fup- 
pofed author leave no children, no relations, no friends to whom he com- 
municated or entrufted his work? No child, no relation, no friend ever heard, 
before or fince fir Robert Walpole’s death, of {uch a performatice. The edi- 
tor will perhaps urge that the fuppofed author (fir Robert himfelf) never 
communicated his work to any perfon conneéted with him; and, had he 
written it, he would have been in the right. He was too tender a parent, 
too amiable a friend, to give his family and friends the mortification of hear- 
ing him contradi& with his laft breath every virtuous, every rational prin- 
ciple which. had fo uniformly governed his whole condu&. Their firft care 
after his death would have been to burn a writing, that, while it difgraced his 
heart, would have proved that his underftanding was decayed: an event, 
that in the melancholy hours of his deceafe was never fuperadded to the 
grief of his family and his friends. ‘The ftrength of his abilities, the found- 
nefs of his judgment, the fortitude of his temper, his calmnefs, his pleafau- 
tries, his patience, his humanity, were never more illuftrious than in the laft 
feene of his life, His patriotifm, his love of his country, his attachment to 
the royal family on the throne, dignified and occupied moft of the moments 
of his laft hours. I could give proofs and atteftations of all—but it is not in 
anfwer to an impoftor, that.1 fhall. deign to proftitute fuch venerable ma- 
terials. mi 


Should the editor affume an air of honeft roguery, and plead that he had 
3 : : ftolen, 
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ftolen the original MS., I promife him he need not fear any profecution from. 

the family: they will never claim what they know they never had any title 

to poffeis: 
~~. 


No fatisfa&tion tethg given to the public of the means by which the fup-. 
pofed original came into the hands of the editor, the moft difinterefted and,in-" 
different reader will conclude that no fuch fatisfaction could be given. I 
fhall go farther, and prove inconteftably that fir Robert Walpole was not the 
author of a fingle line of this fictitious trumpery. Thefe proofs fhall be pro- 
duced after a few remarks: but firft, the editor is hereby called upon to pro- 
duce the original MS. in fir Robert Walpole’s own hand. From the time 
that he retired from bufinefs, he kept no fecretary. If he had occafion to 
have even a letter tranfcribed, he made ufe of no hand but that of his two 
youngeft children, lady Mary Churchill, and the author of thefe fheets, who - 
both refided conftantly in the houfe with him from the time of his retirement 
to his death, They, and his other farviving fon fir Edward Walpole, who 
was with his father almoft daily in London, and much with him in the coun- 
try, never heard of their father’s compofing a fingle line after his retreat ; and 
all three declare folemnly the prefent work to be a grofs impofition, 


Prefixed to the work are fome abfurd letters, as unlike the ftyle and man- 
ner of fir Robert Walpole, as they are repugnant to his undeviating principles. 
His family cannot even guefs to whom by far the greater part of them are 
pretended to be addrefled. They are ftuffed with maxims and refleGions, or 
common-pjace obfervations, which whoever knew fir Robert Walpole knows 
he never ufed. He wrote few letters, fearce.any but on neceflary bufinels, . 
and none like authors and eflayifts, 


. The: very firft paflage, which fets out “with 4 prophecy, is fo ridiculous, 
that, ‘had he written it, theyprophecy would never have been accomplithed, 
nor would he have correfponded with a man filly enough to make it.“ You 
foretold,” " fays fir Robert, “ that if ever I was chofen for Lynn, I foould bem 
come minifier.” We beg to know of the editor, what conne€tion there was be- 
tween a feat Sor Lyna, and an appointment to the miniftry—Could fir Robert 
Walpole come into parliament for no other borough in the kingdom ? And 
how was this prophecy fulfilled ? By his being of the council to prince George 


of Denmark, as lord high admiral, I do not know what are called minifers 
at i 
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at’Paris or at Amfterdam, but.no Englithman ever called a commitliqser of 
the admiralty a minifter, 4 | AEs 


The refleGtions in’ the next letter ate unfortunately out of their: plape. 
When a gucen was on the throne, a queen who.at that time had no contelts 
“with her fubjedts, and a queen to whom Mr. Walpole had then no accefs (for 
his poft gave him none); is it probable, he fhould have faid, What prudence is 
necefary to pleafe a‘hing irritated at the privileges of his fubjefis! Atthe be- 
ginning of the fame letter, a vain-glorious lie is put into the mouth of the 
fame perfon. He fays he was no fooner called to the prince’s council than 
he attained a fingular afcendant there. Nothing was lefs true, The prince, 
who was inclined to the Tories, and whofe confidence was engrofled by a 
brother of the duke of Marlborough, never had the leaft partiality to Mr. 
Walpole. The perfon who firft dillinguifhed his abilities and protected him, 
was the lord treafurer Godolphin, who is not mentioned, though fir Robert 
Walpole folely afcribed.to him his promotion. It was his pride to the end 
of his life ; he loved lord Godolphin more than any man he ever knew ; and 
a gratitude that flourithed in its full vigour for forty years afterwards, was not 
likely to be filent in the firft overflowing of its fenfibility. : 


The filly anecdote in a fubfequent letter of madame Maintenon and. Forbin 
is of a piece with the reft. I refer to madame Maintenon’s own letter, to have 
it decided, whether a female pique about a ceremonial between her and king 
James’s queen occafioned the defeat of Forbin’s enterprife. © Thofe good 
ladies, who governed their bigoted hufbands, were not likely to quarrel when 
the caufe of enthufiafm was in queftion, Queen Mary paid ample homage to 
gueen Maintenon; both ruined the affairs of theirerefpective monarchs, and 
both hoped to have their ambition pardoned by extending the yoke of popery. 
Mary’s {pirit drove her weaker hufband on the laft extremities, The Main- 
tenon, more timid, more patient, more artful, had more difficulties to.encoun- 
ter. She had a bigot to make, and the felf-fufficience of her hufband to fub- 
due, and his paffion for glory to lull afleep.. She did ruin his glory, but not 
by defign; and the dreaded him too much to counter-work his plans inten- 
tionally. Nothing could have raifed her intereft with him like reftoring 
king James —nothing could have raifed her own glory fo high—and I believe 
nobody thinks, that, however infenfible to Ais fame, the was indifferent to her 
own. Her piety was a farce, and only a fupplement to her ambition: and 

though, 
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) though} if fhe and Giomnwett: wore a ae til i it fitted then, certainly neither 
\-were d&n enthufiatts, ae 


Woe See letter iniidertakes 'a-vatnaad extravapant attempt to make Mr. 
Walpole for’ a Jacobite by: principle. Thank God that caufe is reduced , 
to piteous extremities, when it flies to fir Robert Walpole’s grave for counte- ‘ 
nance! Many good proteftants have been faid to declirg themfelves papifts 
on their death-bed, This is the firft inftance of a champion of liberty being 
called to depoleé in he cake of Jacobitifm, “two-and-twenty years after his 
deceafe, 


‘Hoc Ithacus velit, & magno mercentur Atride. 


Walpole, whofe hero. was king William, who fuffered imprifonment under 
Antine for his devotion to the Hatiover fucceflion, who rejected with fcorn 
the offers of Harley, who contributed fo much to the qverthrow of Bolin- 
broke, the exile of Atterbury, and the deftruétion of the arms and councils of 
the Jacobites, is made to doubt,-during the whig-miniftry of queen Anne, 
(p. 24, vol. i.) whether the timid flight and abdication of king James. left 
the nation at liberty to choofe their fovereign—And did not Hampden doubt 
whether he had a right to oppofe the arbitrary impofition of thip-money? 
But be it fo. While living, let us withftand every encroachment of preroga- 
tive—and when we are dead, let Jefuits, if they pleafe, make our wills and re- 
cant for us. I am glad they have fo little elfe to do: it is more harmlefs 
than flabbing kings. 


Amidft all the lies the fiiitious author has hazarded, he obferves one cau- 
tion; which is, giving no dates to his letters. My father was remarkably at- 
tentive to this circumftance—but it expofeg an impoftor to deteCtion, Howe 
ever, the feeds of falfehood feldom produce’a crop of truth. Here is au in- 
ftance, in p. 27: Mr. Walpole, after the death of the queen—he who, when 
only a counfellor of the admiralty, had vaunted himfelf a minifter, is now 
grown fo modeft as to call himfelf only'an apprentice in parliament. He had 
fitten there before the death of king William, and through all! the reign of 
queen Anne, till driven thence by violence. He was a principal actor there 
in the new reign—and yet pretends to find great difficulty in preventing fir 
William Windham'from being chairman of the committee of ways and means: 
fir William Windham, who, fays the writer, boafts openly of his oppofition 

5 to 
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to the houfe of Hanover. That this blemith in the life of fo able. mR ag 
fir W. Windham fhould here be recalled, is not furprifing. It is well, known 
from the confequences of lord Bolinbroke’s letter to that gentlemin, how 
thoroughly he renounced his former miftaken prejudices ; and it docs gpxch 
more honour to his memory to have abjured them, than i it can.ds huit to 
“have entertained them, , 


In the next Jette? Mr. Walpole acquaints the unknown lord his friend, that 
he is appointed paymafter of the forces, of guards and garrifons, and of Chelfea- 
hofpital. His friend muft have been very ignorant, not to have known that 
the laft article followed the firft of courfe. It is juft what an accurate French- 
anan would have detailed, and what an Englifhman would not. . 


‘Such truths are only ridiculous, ‘The next lie is ferious.. Mr. Walpole is 
‘made to fay, ‘ Il faut que je faffe les informations neceflaires pour trouver des 
coupables. J’efperé que j’y parviendrai ; car vous {gavez que dans les revolu- 
tions il faut.en trouver pour alimenter le reflentiment du peuple, et celui du 
parti qui prend le deflus. Le fang du jufte, dat-il couler, ces fortes d’injuftices 
deviennent legitimes par la conftitution de notre gouvernement.”—What! did fir 
Robert Walpole feel, or dare to write, thefe fhocking words! tantumque nefas pa- 
trio excidit ore !—words that neveriffued from the mouth of a Ravaillac! Wasthere 
ever a political affaffin who did net believe, or at leaft affect to believe, that con- 
{cience guided his frantic arm? Was there a murderer in the Ligue, or in the maf- 
facre of Paris, that avowed to fhed theblood of the ju? Catherine of Medicis, 
Philip II. or Charles IX. who mufqueted his own fubjedts as they fwam the Seine 
to efcape his fury, were {carce capable of daring to ‘breathe fuch deteftable max- 
ims. Oh! my father, moft humane of men, is this the teftament you be- 
queathed to your children ? What infant of your moft amiable life was ftained 
with blood? In the height of their refentment and rage, what ingle man of 
your enemies ever reproached you with cruelty? Did they tax you with 
imaginary crimes, and forget fo foul a ftain? How did this black letter efzape 
their penetration? Did you not pardon Bolinbroke in fpite of the remon- 
ftrances and oppofition of your friends? Did you hunt for criminals ?—Nay, 
~vhen did you not pardon your enemies? the moft inveterate of them! At 
what moment could you not have faid with fervent innocence, Forgive us 
our trefpaffes as we forgive thofe that trefpafs againft us! What brighter 
teflimony have I of your prefent felicity, than the mildnefs and. gentlenefs of 

your 


nes will promote - im; 
talk jacobitifm tooepenly. 
How confonant,to this is the ardour for + dikinete criminals \y Intemperate 
Jacobites were ace fubjeds that fuch minifter would have volunta- 
rily recon : n the ! How well the author is 
ihe anand the ter Benes = 
* es Li ald SPs -e har. ha Se ay : " 
-Pelhovvatewks say lord 8, D.'D. whieh prom oe a Se lord 
-M.O. The latter ‘may be my lord: Matthew Onfl ‘or any iepel 
never exifted. “TG foricr, we 3 i \ d by aebifous note, was m 
Sunderland, who betra es; and fo I dare fwear the author i ine * 
tendediit. Unluckily, ae by ap te who was minifter to ) King. Pay 
died Sept. 28, 1702 : ape it was his fon who was minifter to g George th 
firft, This poe ig folely to the editor, pone ae mete ye. \3 
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bai is or ‘is ink a ans idations of he oa oP, ‘one's m ies, 
as furely did not beers the minifters ees caieapanes nat , 
Next, comes. a droll salllenpath intended to ‘be: inflicted on the earl of 
ord, in cafe he fliould efcape the fentence of the law. The king, fays his 
‘Sepa minifter, will certainly’ forbid him the court ;—~a dreadfabpunifhmient 
in the eyes of a foreigner, but-not eonfidered in England with equal horror. 
Lord Oxford hadvthrutt himfelf. amidft, the «crowd on,the king’s acceflion, to 
kifs his hands but was not noticed. Severe treatment, no doubt, before his trial. 
I queftion if he would have felt it fo fenfibly afterwatds.: ‘However, Mr, Wal- 
pole was Certainly’ not very fanguinary by nature, if he-contented himfelf with 
banifhing fo: great a rival from’ St. James’ss At the bottom of Pp: 50,.the edi- 
tor accufes himfelf of flealing ~ pie sie agro bone will, ogg 
his right to the eroperty: of it. ¥ 4 


A letter to my lady’ P. T. tS asd at to Mr. A. which, “soe the editor, 
means Mr. Prior. The Jacobites and. perfons who dabble in treafon: make 
ufe of falfe* names and falfe initials; but what occafion had a powerful. mi- 
nifter for fuch referve? When he erigaged to ferve a prifoner, why difguife 
his name to that prifoner’s friend? How. fagacious was the editor in pene- 
trating, a needlefs.myftery of his own making! In the fameletter is an. ine 
ftance of the author’s grofs i ignorance of the Englith conftitation ; Mr. Walpole 
is made to.call himfelf one of Prior’s judges. Is there an Enblifhman who 
does not know that judicature is not of the competence of the houfe of com- 
mons ?, Mr. Walpole was;chairman of the committee of fecrecy which exa- 
mined Prior, “Was. it poffible that, Mr. Walpole could call himfelf one of 
Prior's judges, and fay he had pronounced fentence on him? With equal 
truth might a witaefs at the Old Bailey call himfelf Sacer mayor. 


In fome fobloquent leben is much fou on Mn, W Walpole’s 8. itcadisa, 
without a fingle hintat the open, kno vowed caufe of. it—the breach he- 
tween the king and prince—a circumftance which Mr. Walpole never. difguiled, 
though it feems the editor-author SSapahaarok 3—fo ditficult is it to forge 
a work that can ftand the’very firft infpe@tion!. In the fame letter Mabe: 
cumbe i called Edgcumbe efquire, Country fellows fay, “fquire Edgcumbe 5 
gazetteers, i sai efquire 3 3 but what gentleman ever. ufed dither term? 

3. Then. 


ET Ce Re Ty 
+e 7 2 “ie Tay ag a 
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n fllows a declaration of the court againtt Mg Walpole the moft abfurd 
piece of{fluff that can be imagined, and too ridiculous for even a newfpaper. 
L {carce think it was forged even by the party-writers of thé time. 


Ben Sra ce P ae ee ’ 

Another letter, p. 825 begins with this beautiful conceit, 7 acquaint you that. 

1 am no longer any thing; for what is a@ minjfler when be is not a?minifier 2? : id 
puts one in ming of the blunder'which the old editions beftowed on Shakefpear + 
Cxlar did never wrong, but with jul caufe, me 

In the fame letter is a term, of which I beg the'editor'to give ts the original 

int Englith, * It is ex-minsfre—a gallicifm, to which we have no word that 

cortefponds ; confequently the French is the original.—But enough of thefe 
deteétions ; you ean no longer doubg.that the work is a clumify impofture. 

I will take notice hut of two paflages more in the letters, .and leave them to 
_ the obloquy they deferve. ° : 

In the negotiations with the court of, France, fir Robert’ amd his. brother 
Horacé write feveral letters tovone another, im which they both mention lord 
Harrington as embaflador im Spain. Thefe letters, though»without date, muft 
have been written before March 11, 1727, becaufe.Mr. Stanhope did not guit 
Madrid till that day, ‘and it was not till Nov. 29, N.S. that he was’ Grcated 
lord Harrington, “1 fhonld be glad to fee the originabetters. 

if ere ah ‘ : t? ~ 


. 
? 


The other artitle is thepenfion of an hundred thoufand livres granted .by 
king George I. to the Pretenders The editor confeffes that he can difcover no 
trace of its having been ever granted, but in this jetter. If he had not pat ic, 
into that letter himfelf, he would not have found it even there. 

ap ass FR ete EN : vie “ 

The Oppofition to fir Robert Walpole accufed him of beitig penfioner to the 
Pretender. It feems they did not know that the reverfe was true! What humi- 
liation for the houfe of Stuart to-be charged with ftooping to accept between 
four and five thoufand pounds a year from their fuccefsful antagonift ! But 1 
believe they were as innocent of it asfir Robert Walpole was of the fa&s with 
which the forger of lis teftament has endeavoured to load him. . The hifto- 
fians of Amfterdam and*the willemakers of Paris.are not in much vogue. 
This performance will not raife their reputation. There was an age when 
ae Uue .. nobody 


ar 2 “i a 
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nobody aif au whatever Pigeriee iste fabticated in con ‘ 
changes tne Bah | fince the donation of Conftanti 
troverted: and it requited more addvefs than modern 1 
ignorance than the prelent age is te with, to fu 
agers. Learned mén have laid down rules fot becafbbegateciis and ex~ 
al evidence ; that’ is, with much folemnity they have furnifhed common 
fenfe with terms, and thought’ they taught it’to ufe its own lights. But 
when common fenfe is not: reftrained by power and prejudice, it can make 
its way without the affiftance of thofe grave midwives, the i who de- 
Rroy at peaibin) mai gpiltepnes Sy fae: i ‘* i 


I will now make’a Saglobintts on the itt itfelf, ire aa fhbe bit 
few; for when letters which fir Robert Wal alpale i is fuppofed to have written 
in his life, are-proyed fictitiotis, the work to, which theyrare an introduction, 
and which now firft Se se fo tong 3 after his gs Mae is likely to meet bs xh little 
— a 


Ay fir Robert ivaipote i is $ maide to lain: of being abandoned by 
his’ imps ‘This is ‘for once an a on mankind. No fallen 


minifter ever experienced fuch. firm attachment from his friends as he did. 
His firft levee after his’ fall was fo crowded, that thofe of the new mi- 
nifters became a proverb for their em tinefs, “He remained the oracle of 
_ his party during his three furviving years: and for the fix weeks of his nn ' 
illnefs, his‘houfe and his door were extigardiadttly, frequented by all rank 
men. ° Both then and before he was confiilted by the king-and duke of C 
berland, and different minifters—But Lette 5 Tam not writing his hit 
tory, | mg contin esas aoa. ee 


ot 






aes sist obferve tip the firft oonaatant to een. ry fesontl 
advifes the Englifh to ’ maid blithecde nothing elfe. Are thefe contradiGions. 
like the good fenfe of fir Robert Walpole, or the vagolonle , dm pete 


“With equal truth, entodwal abfurdity, the fuppofed ‘lin page east 
to harangue againft the adopted royal. family. © To ftate fuch paffa es, is to 
refute them. In page 12, is a fimilar argument in favour of popery. “How 
low is each caufe funk when & Ps sa” is borrowed for their 


miffionary i 
T pafs 









fo many ir lines tt fo many fools, ine thould not feted the vorld 
that it ought to feek for great princes wherever they can be found. (Crom- 


well was not fo" great a tyrant as Henry VIL. or James II, or Loviy XIVE 


d he'was a much abler prince‘ The firft was'a bubble abroad, the fecond 
fool at homeand abroad, the third a deftroyer of miapkind, England never 
ny a greater figure than under Cromwell; and though the aber ‘Marl- 
borough and Mr. Pitt extended farther the glory of our arms, we ftill enjoy 
Jamaica, which was not ravifhed from us by contemptible treaties, as the 
fruits have been of the fuccefles obtained by thofe other great men. 


The *conquetts made by Mr. Pitt are not mentioned by me improperly. 
They were the true fource of half the blunders before me. The author 
preaches againft them in every page of his work. Unfortunately he forgot 


that when fir Robert Walpole died, there was no queftion of conquelt, He . 


remained in power d very fhort time after the beginning of the war in 1741. 
Admiral Vernon had taken Porto Bello, and mifcarried before Carthagena. 
The fucceeding minifters were no heroes. Lord oes talked very big, 
but achieved nothing; and was. removéd before fir Robert’s death. The 
duke of Newcaftley Mr. Pelham, and ‘lord Hardwick were of no heroic mould, 


and accordingly did nothing. An invalion had been apprehended under | 


tharfhal’ Saxe, which, though it mifcarried, left the ‘nation alarmed at the views 
of France and the Jacobites. . Sir Robert Walpole, forithe Jaft year of . his 
life, had nothing in his thoughts but the dangers to which the crown would 

~ foon be expofed: often and often did he repeat, “ Within a tqwelvemonth this 
crown will be fought Sor'on Englife ground.” Vig words were prophetic. 
The rebellion broke out in three months after his death; yet is he made to 
talk as if he condemned the-meafures of Mr. Pitt, and had lived to fee Mat- 
 tinico, Guadaloupe, ‘Quebec; «Louifbourg, the Havannahy conquered, the 
fleets of France and’Spain deftroyed, and both Indies at the mercy of Great 
Britain, -Alaét-hisdaft hours were gilded with no fuch pleafing vifions | He 
felt all that pattiot melancholy which ‘would have caft a. gloom over his faint 
ing foul, if he had lived to fee the treaty of Uwecht renewed. Turn to pp.68 
and 72. Les. profits de ces grandes,conquétes n’equivalent donc pas les: frais 
qu’elles entrainent,*fays the fuppofed minifter, who had been dead 14 or-15 
years before, they were made, In the very next page we are afked, Comment 
Ja seine Angloife ofe-t-elle publier que la France touche au moment de fa 
decadence? 
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| ce? Was that the language of aac ht heining of of 45:3 
or of 585 s9yandGo? et aN ae = A ae bie 


7 ae be att ablitine rca of the forgery. ‘Here ia another: In page 144, 

the author fays, En Angletefre on'n’a’ pas gratis l'air méme qu'on y refpire. | 
This means the*tax .on_ windows—which was not laid, till, after fir Roberts” 
death... ‘The groffnels of thefe blunders: made me run. through the reft of the. 
work very curforily: . I.did ‘not want to know fo filly art author's ideas, but 
to thow that they were not my father's, The work is below ctiticifm ; but 
the author deferved to be burnt in the hand for an impoftor, and that,1 have, 
done for him. It is unneceflary to. {pecify. more ‘of his iguorance, and even. 

on points on which it was impoflible for the moft trifling Englifh minifter to 
miftake; as in p. 214, where he thinks the houfe of commons has folely 

the, see of propofing bills, and*thé lords of approving»and rejecting ; not 

knowing that bth houfes ‘have both rights im’common, In the ‘note to this 
elumfy blunder, it is faid that the king-confirms a bill ty touching it with 

his feeptre, an ornament which the king of. England xevér ufes but at his 

coronation. Tonly mention thefe inaccuracies for foreigners. For them too 
I mutt take nétice of another piece of ignorance, of which ‘a minifter of this 

country could not be guilty. ‘The autlior, p. 219, talks of governors of pro- 

vinces. We have no fuch ching, except that thadow, lords lieutenants. 1 {up- 

pofe the‘author meant'the latter, becaufe he is {peaking of elections of methbers 

of parliament, and fays, to feistind a parliament, the court appoints fuch governors 

of proviuces*as it can"confide’ in. L repeat it ‘to foreigners, we have no go- 

vernors of provitices. Lords lieutenants have no power in eleétions but by 

their perfonal’ intereft, iff they happen to have anys’ Sheriffs, mayors, and 

fuch like, are the returning officers, arid are annual The a may 

take his choice of i he peers have meant. * ot 






~ But of all his platens none is“more: feiking than. the following, p. 22 

La nation Britannique croit-elle avoir fecoué le joug, pour tre Bei BY 
rendre le parlement triennial? I call this a moft ftriking blunder, though not 
a more capital anachronifm than, what he had faid on our conquefts, but be- 
caufe fo immediately relative to fir Robert Walpole. “During‘his whole admini- 
ftration, the Oppofition to him contended for triennial parliaments, which had 


— fapeeleded’ ever. fince the year 1716, when feptennial parliaments were 
eftablithed.. 


«a 
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teeming with anachronifms, -For inftance, p. 96, the author. 
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uninformed, confufed, and contradi€ory as 68 ancgentiely four 


events fubfequentto the death of fir Robert. Walpole ; though the author, a litte, 
more upon his guard, takes care to aferibe a ‘propithide pick’ tothe minifler, 


‘by ‘making him forefee exa@ly the defertion of Auftria to France, the affairs 






of Portugal; and the enterprifes of 1 cig % f My: r had faga- - 
city and penetaatigg but cettainly did not forefee the exact hi ory of twenty 
lyeats: ‘The genuine author was h« fo hurt at our reel that they 


put inn off his guard, In'p, 77rhe fays, Ml fa du tems pour que 
“Yimpreffion favorable ‘que.Ja nation a, donnée’ d’elle pire s'effactr. But of 
all the impropricties that he las put into the mouth of fir Robert Walpole, 
nothing exceeds his making him. quote Corticille. Sir Robert Walpole could 
not {peak .aword of French, ‘tid read. letters off bufinefs in that language 
with ‘difficuhyy,: was converlant. with: French authors, and moft affutedly 
had never tnd ¢ one of their. poets. % ‘He. ittle efteem for thofe of his own 
country, and I dare aver had not evén ae the pieces of Pope that were 
publithed itt his own ‘time. "He 5, Dia iene and, when: he had, pi 
not beftow it om eadinip > aes 
wei. 2 et sas RY 
» This fecond iéhime, chiefly Fah ofa 
ous interefts of the: European ‘powers, e 
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° hes ' ry. This has undoubtedly ‘been the cafe fince my father’s death, | 


." but when was it fo in his life-time? ~ 5 





‘eary of tracking fo miferable a writer, but I cannot help laughing 

at one particular chapter, which begins p. 179 and continues to the end of , 7 
229. Would.one believe that thefe fifty dull pages fhould be put into the‘ 
mouth of fir Rabert Walpole, and be a differtation on the conftitution of Po- 
land? How exaétly the author knew the minifter ! and how perfectly was 
fir Robert acquainted with that country! How important muft. he have 
thought it to his country to examine fo barbarous, fo confuled, and fo infig- 
nificant a fyftem! Les Towavizs, fays he, forment d’affez bonnes troupes. 
Sir Robert Walpole certainly knew much of the Towavizs; about as much 

as he did of Gentoos, who now compofe fo interefting a part of our literature. - 
In a note at the end of this wonderful chapter, it is fuggefted that fir Robert 
borrowed moft of his ideas from the Jus Polonicum. Whether that work was 
publithed in my father’s time or not, I know not. I never faw it myfelf, who 
have dabbled in dull books, which he never did. . Had this chapter been af- 
cribed to lord Granville, who with all his wit, and fire, and talents, conde- 
fcended to read, or condefcended to pretend to read, the bad Latin of German 
civilians, it would not have been out of character. Sir Robert Walpole , . 
would as foon have read The divine legation as the Jus Polonicum. | 


I have done with this impofture, and will add but few words. 


Sir Robert Walpole did not leave a theet of paper of his compofition be- 
hind him, as all his family know. They had carnefily withed, and at times 
refpeétfully preffed him to give fome account of his own adminiftration ; but 
neither his health nor inclination permitted it. He refigned his places in 
February 1742, and was engaged by the fecret committee till June of that 

~ year, when he went into the country for about three months. He wasin town 
all the*fucceeding winter, as he was thofe of 1743 and 44, fitting at home, 
receiving conftant.vifits from his friends and party, confulted by minifters, 
and fometimes attending parliament. He pafled the two fummers of 1743 
and 44 at Houghton, the only time in which he had any leifure: in thofe 
fummers I was not two whole months abfent from him, and do declare he 
never attempted to write any thing but neceflary letters, In one of thofe 
fummers, I forget which, defirous of amufing him, which his ill health re- 
Vou IL Xx quired, 
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quired, I propofed to read to him. He faid, What will you read? I anfwered, 
as‘moft young men would to a ftatefman, Hiftory, fir. No child, fad he, | _ 
know that cannot be true.—Judge if he was likely to write hiftory, for a tef-_ 
tament_ politique. 


= 

~S I fhould have faid, that in the winter of 1743 he was much engaged in allay- 
ing the heats railgd by the partiality of the late king to the,troops of Ha- 
nover, and was the fole.author of compofing thofe animofities. In the winter 
of 1744, he was {till more warmly and zealoufly employed in alarming the 
nation on the intended invafion under marfhal Saxe; he went to the houfe of 
Jords, and exerted his former fpirit and eloquence with fuch diftinction, that 
the Jate prince of Wales, who was prefent, was ftruck, and fignified to him his 
pardon of all that had paffed between them while my father.was minifter—as 
if he had never been effentially ferviceable to the houfe of Hanover before ! 
His health at that time declined greatly; and he could no longer go abroad 
from the inconvenience of ftones in his bladder. In this melancholy ftate, 
during the fummer of 1744, he read the worksf Dr. Sydenham, whom he 
much efteemed ; and Dr. Jurin’s Treatife on Mrs.-Stephens’s medicine for 
diffolving the ftone being put into his hands, he found a refemblance in it to 
‘ the opinions of Sydenham. ‘This determined him to try Jurin’s preparation. 
«was brought to town with great difficulty, took Jurin’s medicine, and was 

killed by it in March 1745. 


‘This folemn account of the conclufion of fo refpeétable a life was not due 
to fo grovelling an author as he who wrote The teftament politique; but it 
was due to truth, to the public, and to the beft of fathers. He wants no mo- 
nument that fuch weak hands as mine can raife ; but while they have motion, 
they fhall defend his memory againft forgeries. Calumnies I heed not: but 
he fhall not be made to calumniate himfelf, while there is fenfibility in the 
foul of 

His affetionate fon 


HORACE WALPOLE. 
February 16, 1767. 
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"THE deep or extenfive learning of a man of letters is but a barren field for 

biography. His notions are fpeculation ; his adventures, enquiry. If 
his ftudies fermented or confolidated into compofitions, the hiftory of his life 
commonly proves but a regifter of the {quabbles occafioned by his works, of 
the patrons he flattered, of the preferments he obtained or miffed. The dates 
of his publications and their editions form the outlines of his ftory ; and 
frequently the plans or projeéts of works he meditated are taken to aid the 
account; the day of his death is fcrupuloufly afcertained :—and thus, to com- 
pofe the life of a man who did very little, his biographer acquaints us with 
what he did not do, and when he ceafed to do any thing. 


Nor are authors fuch benefactors to the world, that the trifling incidents «i 
their lives deferve to be recorded. The moft fhining of the clafs have not 
been the moft ufeful members of the community. If Newton unravelled fome 
arcana of nature, and exalted our ideas of the Divinity by the inveftigation of 
his works; what benefactions has Homer or Virgil conferred on mankind but 
a fund of harmonious amufément? Barren literati, who produce nothing, are 
innocent drones, whom the world has been fo kind as to agree to refpect for 
having entertained themfelves gravely in the manner moft agreeable to their 
tafte. When they have devoured libraries, they are fuppofed to be prodigies 
of knowledge, though they are but walking or temporary diCtionaries, Yet 
the republic of letters, confining its own honours to its own corporation, 
fondly decrees the diftinGtion of biography to moft of its active, and to fome 
of its mute members. 


Compretienfive as his ftudies were, his learning or his works were not my 
incentives to recording memorials of Mr. Thomas Baker. His publications 


were very few, and his long-protracted life was marked by as few events as 
6 could 
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could well be fprinkled through fo extended a fpace, and in a period fo me- 
morable for a revolution that left no man an uninterefted fpeQator. Yet, 
though his abilities refcued his name from oblivion, and though he fhone as a 
confeflor for his principles; his fingular modelty fo little fought the double 
portion of fame he merited, that, though an accurate and indefatigablerecorder 
‘af the actions of others, he feems to have humbly declined all care of regif- 
tering any memoranda of his own ftory. | 


That modefty, aid that unaffected courage of confcience, with other virtues, 
particularly one that feldom coalefces with martyrdom for conf{cience, I mean, 
impartiality—thefe were themes that I thought deferved to be tranfmitted to 
potterity ; not only for the fake of the ator, but for the inftru@ion and i imi- 
tation of mankind. The example of a virtuous man refigning his fortune 
rather than violate his oath, preferving charity for his antagonifts, and con- 
tracting neither virulence nor pride from his fufferings, was an inftance too 
fingular not to merit feleCtion. One fuch aétion, executed with intrepidity 
yet without oftentation, could dignify a whole life; and ought to rank the 
fufferer with his more exalted companions in the fame caufe. If they facri- 
ficed mitres to their integrity, be gave his a//; and on the altar of confcience 
— the firftling of a flock, we know, is as acceptable as a hecatomb of bulls. 

Simplicity, the graee that flows from and moft becomes good fenfe, and 
which naturally ought to accompany the purfuit of wifdom and the command 
of our paflions, has in all ages been forgotten in the ceremonial of philofophers. 
In fact, their very pretenfions exclude fo humble an attribute. The Grecian 
fages announced their own claims: their apes, the moderns, have not relin- 
quifhed any demands on any part of the fucceflion. Hence the modeft Mr. 
Baker, who was patient, humble, temperate; who fought neither fame nor 
riches; who was content with the poverty he embraced from duty ; who 
fearched after truth, rather than wifdom; never attained the title of philofopber : 
the inference whence is not unfair, that it is a title oftener affumed by the 
wearers than conferred. Mr, Baker was what his piety enjoined him to be, 
and what prohibits all affumption of merit—a chriftian philofopher. 


Born with parts and induftry, glowing with virtue, and fortified with refo- 
lution to adhere to the dictates of his judgment and confcience, the earlieft 
bloffom of his talents was dedicated to the fame caufe which the uniform 

2 tenour 
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tenour of his life maintained. Smitten with the love of improving his mind, 
he waded early into feience: yet, though he faw its beauties, he difcerned its 
defects, and haftened to difclofe the delufions of the fyren, while he difcovered 
that he had tafted of her moft valuable favours. In the ardour of youth, and 


enamoured of knowledge, he anticipated experience ; and his firft production > 


proclaimed what maturity of years alone inculcates into others, that all is va- 
nity but religion. To lower learning and difplay it, has not been a rare effort 
of the love of paradox, which is the love of fame. Mr. Baker defpifed the 
dexterity of the former, nor afpired to the latter: he gave his book without 
his name. It was a tribute to his conviction, and a caution to the proud of 
knowledge.. He meant not to check enquiry, but to point out its proper goal. 


With the fame affection to truth he could turn his mind from the enchant- 
ing worlds of inveftigation to the dry collection of little facts. With fhining 
parts he could condefcend to be an antiquary. From a companion of New- 
ton he could ftoop to affociate with Antony Wood and Thomas Hearne. 
Gratitude, as well as fituation, feems to have given this complexion to his 
ftudies. Attached to a fociety that rejected him from its bofom, and yet har- 
boured him in its arms, he dedicated many days and hours to the hiftory of 
St. John’s college. ‘Though a fincere proteftant, the tender effufions of his 
gratitude made him almoft a devotee of a female faint. The pious foundrefs, 
Margaret of Richmond, owes more to this Lutheran fon than to all that have 
rifen from her alms to epifcopal thrones in either church—But I am antici- 
pating his charaéter, which will dart more confpicuoufly from his condua. 
It was a ftar that feemed to occupy one only little point; but it was a fixed 
ftar ; and when we examine it through the glafs of truth, we find it magnified 
without exaggeration. 


I have warned the reader that it has been with difficulty that any parti- 
culars of the life of this good man have been recovered. The higheft quality he 
ever aflumed himfelf was that of /ocius ejecétus, which he fometimes fubfcribed. 
The induftry of a* gentleman, who refembles-Mr. Baker in his primitive fim- 
plicity and attachment ‘to the univerfity, has retrieved the few notices that I 
am able to impart—but genealogy arid circumftances are but adventitious orna- 
ments to a character that was fimple, confiftent and heroic. Yet Mr. Baker, 


* The Rev. Mr. William Cole, formerly of Clare-hall and King’s college, and now rector of 
Burnham in Buckinghamthire. 


though 
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though he voluntarily defcended to poverty, did not {pring from neceflitous 

or ignoble parents, It was not returning to his natural condition, when he 

abandoned the good things of this world,. Sordid natures are more capable of 

reverting to a mean ftate, than men of gentle»birth of embracing the de- 

= Privation of comforts. His continuance among thofe who firipped him of 

~ “enjoyments was the nobleft emanation of a mind incapable of envy oF refent- 

ment. He quitted what he proved he loved, by remaining on a foil that no 
longer yielded him any thing but a ftone for his pillow. 


Thomas Baker, a younger fon of fir George Baker of Crooke-hall * Lan- 
cafter in the county of Durham, was born September 14, 1656. With his 
elder brother George he was admitted penfioner of St. John’s college in Cam- 
bridge June 13, 16743; .and Thomas was received as {cholar of the fame col- 
lege in November 1676; and as perpetual fellow of the fame fociety in 
March 1680. In the books of the college is mention of a Thomas Baker as 
elected librarian in 1699, and Hebrew readerin 1700: butas our Mr. Thomas 
Baker was then fellow only by connivance, and was actually deprived of his 
fellowfhip in 1717; the gentleman who communicated this intelligence rea- 
fonably concludes that the fociety did not heap additional favours on one 
whom they only tolerated amongft them: and he confirms this conjecture by 
obferving, that, on Mr. Baker’s expulfion, he is ftyled fenior Baker for 
diftin@ion, a 


At what age Mr. Baker dedicated himfelf to the church, does not appear. 
That it was the profeffion he voluntarily embraced, cannot be doubted from 
the unvaried colour of his life and ftudies, and from his having adhered to a 
monattic life, when divefted of the privilege of exercifing his miniftry. Born 
under a tempeft of contending fects, his reafon no fooner began to develop 
itfelf than he heard nothing but the conflia of the like warring elements. 
The jealoufy of popery, that had alarmed the ftauncheft proteftants under a 
devout king, blazed with reafon under his profligate fon, who was influenced 
by a brother, whofe underftanding he defpifed, in the point that moft demands 
the exercife of one’s own judgment. ‘The controverfy was managed, at leaft 
on the fide of the church of England, with the higheft abilities; yet»when 


* By his admiffion in the College regifter it ap- The name of the place is Lanchefter, and it is 
pears that his father was then only an efquire, fo fpelt in the will, 
and J do not believe he was afterwards knighted. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Baker confecrated his fervices to that church, though it was the predo- 
minant, it neither enjoyed the partiality of the crown, nor promifed a life of eafe 
and tranquillity, at leaft to one who fathomed every duty, nor difpenfed with 
himfelf in the performance of the moft difficult. This is not mere conjeature, 
nor dravin from the tenor of his delicate confeience. Mr. Baker early and 
boldly bore teftimony to his religious fentiments. Here are the proofs: 

In the libraty of St. John’s college is a colleQion of the London gazettes. 
That of July 5, 1688, contains thofe emanations of loyalty that attend a// 
princes in poffeflion (and had not been wanting to Richard Cromwell), and 
an account of the rejoicings made on the birth of king James’s fuppofed fon, 
in particular of thofe celebrated at Durham, under the aufpices of bithop 
Crewe, to whom Mr. Baker feems to have been chaplain. On the margin of 
that gazette Mr, Baker has written thefe words: “* This account was drawn 
up by the bifhop, as his fecretary Mr. Peters told me. I was prefent at the 
folemnity. If I did not rejoice as I ought, pardon me, O God, that fin!” 


What delicacy of confcience! The good man trembled for his religion, yet 
doubted whether theOmnipotent did not expe that he fhould exult in what- 
ever good luck befell his vicegerent—But, of what religion were they who in- 
vented fuch principles? If the Ruler of the univerfe vifits a finful world with 
peltilence, can he require us to rejoice at the calamity? In other words, can 
Almighty Wifdom exact our feeling contradictory fenfations? Though a 
pious perfon fays he rejoices, does he rejoice? Such doctors enjoin lip- 
worthip, as if the All-feeing could be impofed on by a formulary of words. 
This is abfurd cafuiftry, devifed by bigots, and recommended by knaves. 
Norcould Mr. Baker’s good fenfe ‘have {wallowed fuch nonfenfe, if the ten- 
dernefs of his piety had not ‘been alarmed by what he had been told was his 
duty. He thought it fafer to truft to his confcience than his judgment. 
Nor had paflive obedience ever a fincerer victim, or did good fenfe ever lofe a 


worthier fon mifled by authority. Bithop Crewe proved lefs fincere, or lefs 


firm. ~ 


In the fame gazette is an account from Whitehall of July 6, of the removal 
of the Judges, (a clear indication that the king was. ating againft law) and of 
the alteration, of thofe appointed to hold the fummer affizes on the northern 
circuit, There too Mr, Baker has attelted his own conduct, with the fame 
Vow I Pa Yy dubitation 


| 


oe, 
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dubitation whether he had not tranfgreffed his duty in obeying the didtates of 
his confcience. It is ftill more remakable, that he wept his want of devotion 
to his worldly mafter after king James was divefted of power. There can 
be no doubt but fuch contrition would not have been felt, if king James had 
been fuccefsful. Mr. Baker’s fruples never led him to facrifice bis religion 
to his prince, while in poffeflion. Had James triumphed, we may juftly con- 


‘clude that Mr. Baker would have laid down his life for his faitll, The relin- 


quithment of fortune is nearer to the ftake, than to.a time-ferving compliance. 
It was generous to bewail his own want of blind zeal for an unfortunate 
prince. He would have feen James’s folly in its true light, if reduced to the 
option of emolument or the crofs. The death of Charles 1. has won him 
many hearts, that would have abhorred his tyranny if it had been. fuccefsful. 


* At Durham,” fays Mr, Baker, “I preached before the judges (three 
of the ecclefiaftic commiffioners being then prefent). I could eafily obferve 
the fermon gave offence (and indeed juftly) ; and yet it paffed without cen- 
fure. I have fince burnt it, as I did the reft.”’ 


Here good nature paufes to lament thofe confeffors who refifted king 
James, and thought it their duty to become vidtims to their oaths. Indignation 
takes their part, and condemns oaths that are not mutual, and that are fup- 
pofed to bind but one fide. What foundation can there be for fubjeéts de- 
voting themfelves to their prince, if he is bound by no reciprocal ties? If 
they are his chattels, his herd, his property, oaths are frivolous. He has 
power to punifh them if they revolt, whether they are fworn to him or not. 
To fwear to a king, without reciprocity from him, is fubjeting our fouls to 
him as well as our bodies. We are to be damned to all eternity if he makes 
his tyranny intolerable. Proclaim him God at once. God alone can be 
trufted with power over our minds ; God alone can judge how. much we 
can endure. Shall one of ourfelves be emperor of the mind ?—No, faid Mr. 
Baker—yet repented that he had faid fo !—And we muft admire the beauty 
of that integrity, which, inflead of recurring to the refinements of cafuiftry to 
difcover a falvo that would confole it, bowed to arguments againft itfelf, and. 
diftrufted its own reafon more than its fcruples.. 


A conteft fo nice ought to make us, who ftand at a diftance, view the com- 
batants with impartiality. Sancroft, who preferred his oath to his mitre, and 
Tillotfon, 


ri 





>» Eph perorne firsined ‘lations jargon it mohixe pila, 7 
fophif cated’ fyfteniayand plundering ideas of commerce and ’ 
e sii y who approve this work may condu& eniive hy its maxinis. 
ek 2 coe ha Wi anae h, 
Page 23, the. ferocity | ‘of ae Englith is ‘attributed @ethe a of Cables, - 
Theaut shpat were not fo melancholy and favage before we adépted that’ 
ufage. “This,piece of hiftory’ and Aserces wl is’not the “nga in 
the book. ; e 
In the x next letter se one is an: ‘Saloons againft tit: "rate the name 
of fir Robert ‘Walpole from the title-page, and fubftitute that of father Peters, 
_ of James II, and the work would really have an-air of probability. 


The thote ‘to page 33, in which daa) editor phat’ ‘the form of paffing 
bills, is, like all the reft, full of miftakes ; but thefe he’s fo good as to take to 
his own account; and therefore I leave bing in poffeffion. Tn another note, 
page 35, he informs us, that if a king of England declares war on a perfonal ” 
account, ‘he wages it at his awn private expence. This is new to us Englith, 


Ther follows a ee of the hiftory of England, the'tendency of hich | 
dis to deny see art _ If thofe worthy labourers the teftament-mekerg 
of this age had e¢ Pescviteg hundred years ago, I fuppofe they would 
have made Julius leave behind him an inveive againft ufurpation. 
They {corn Se leaft a of probability, a arid yet. expect i 





The reign of Rasy I. by whom Iam fo: charitable as to believe the 
‘author eant Henry V. is faid to have beema.continued feries of vitories - 
over France. ' 1 do. not know whom he means, when he fays Henry VII. 
governed his parliaments by maintaining. them in all’ their prerogatives. | Ik 
was avery gentle way of guarding i, isa by thsreaening their, cuit 
if they denied him a fubfidy. 


“Elizabet Elizabet e th’ $s. ge fe tone is Po i James: I, figures aes a8. a mo- 





: a Batt Selgin HA. 
Coma i led by vga wer a brewer's fon. Phe partifane of 
hereditary 
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Tillotfon, who, in accepting it, adhered to the principles that he had avowed 
when perfecution, not emolument, was the probable confequence of his refilt- 
ance, deferve to be efteemed honeft men. James, who had violated his coro- 
nation oath, and yet expected that the minifters of religion fhould prefer 
their oaths to their religion, was guilty, if either ‘Sancroft or Tillotfon was 


in the wro The chief magiftrate of any country, who is a rock of offence ° 


to the confcfences of his fubjedts, deferves no commiferation. The profufion 
of advantages that are fhowered on kings to enforce the authority of magil- 
tracy, and to reward them for their fuperintendency of the whole community, 
enhances their guilt when they fet an example of trampling on the laws 
which it is both their duty and their intereft to preferve inviolate—and none 
but womanifh minds will pity them, when they provoke their fubjects to 
throw off allegiance, and incur the penalty of their crimes. ‘The blindeft 
bigot to the memory of Charles I. or James II. cannot deny, that both were 
the original aggreflors. Had they both acted conformably to the conftitution 
and laws; no man living can think that any part of the nation would have re- 
volted.. Did not thip-money and difufe of parliaments precede the rebellion, 
or were the caufes of it? Did not James in the dawn of ,his reign hoift the 


banner of popery ? Had not Sancroft and the fix bifhops been imprifoned for 


withftanding the difpenfing power? If Sancroft was a fincere proteftant, 
could he believe that his oath bound him to an idolatrous king, who had per- 


jured himfelf by promoting idolatry ? Might not Tillotfon think that the king’s’ 


perjury abfolved’ his. fubje&ts from their oaths ? Sancroft, I verily believe, 
was fo weak as to be of the contrary opinion. He was deluded by the con- 
duct of the primitive Chriftians, who fubmitted to the higher powers—But 
how wide was the difference’! The pagan emperors of Rome had never fworn 
to maintain pure chriftianity—and the carly Chriflians themfelves (if not the 
_ firft, who had no opportunity of refiflance) were not very pailive, as foon as 
their numbers enabled them to ufe temporal weapons for the defence of their 
religion... Mr. Baker, of a more efilightened underftanding than Sancroft’s, 
yet aéted the fame difinterefted part. But what fevere reflections does the 
purity of their condué call forth on a fet of men who in the fame caufe 
a&ed and have a&ted the counterpart to thofe confeffors!—I mean thofe 
Jacobites, who did take the oaths to king William and the fucceeding princes 
down to the prefent reign, and yet conftantly promoted the interefls of a 


family re had vt berger’ abjured! Let their condu& be tried by the 
Yy2 ftandard 


i 
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ftandard of their own Sancroft, and let us hear e what caiey they — = 


abfolved from guilt and contempt * : “yi 


The three ecclefiaftic commiffioners alluded'to aie Mr. Bakes in his preced- 
ing note, were, probably, Crewe, bifhop of ~~ and two of* — 


judges. | th oi 


Thofe commiffioners ordered an account to be returned to .them of the 
names of all fuch of the clergy as*refufed to read ‘his }Miajetty’ 5 ae of 
April 7, for liberty ‘of ri ses 


On the margin of the Gazette tor Auguft 23, 1688, Mr. Baker has ea 
this note: “1 was ordered by the bifhop of Durham [a commiffioner] to 
attend the archdeacon, Dr. Granville, for the execution of this order; which 
I readily did, knowing it to be enjoined me as a penance for my former dif- 
obedience, having refufed to read the Declaration in his chapel, and forbid my 
curate to read it at my living *. The good man’s anfwer was, that he would 
obey the king and. the bifhop, and the firft'man ‘he retutned*thould be the 
archdeacon, ‘his curates not having read it in his abfence ; but had he» been 
prefent, he would have read it himfelf. Not Jong ‘after he ahi were beet of 
us deprived for difobedience of another kind, wad ie vepnaiandlng bifhop 


‘faved himfelf by his ufual compliance.” > Sy 


Here Mr. Baker’s underftanding and snails tits eiisins fall Juftre. 
He faw it was not ‘his duty to obey the king againft his religion. He dif- 
obeyed. “Yet when James had defervedly loft his crown, Mr. Baker ‘facrificed 
his fortune rather than take an oath to another. Dr. Denis Granville, dean 
and archdeacon of Durham, adted the fame part, though with lefs merit, hav- 
ing been ready to humour the ‘kihg in ‘his injun@ions, » His’ ‘bithopric“was 
the religion of bifhop Crewe, and he was ready for the toleration of popery or 
for fuppreffion of it, according to the humour of the 1 the throne, 
Bat when bithops' fit o-loofe t6 both religions, one may be very fure’ they 
are not aencres in either, but woul be mcr mT the ea Seino 


* This tobi that Mr. Baker loft a tie as. will eit it was a eat of Lang Newon in 
well as his fellowfhip ; and it appears from his _ the bithopric of. Darham, .; yea : 
4 i Pen. witre 
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mitre were turned into’a turban. ‘They have not been fo pliable towards any 


reformed church of Chriftians who do not admit of an opulent clergy. The 


whole tenour and fpirit of the gofpel inculcate poverty, charity, and felf-denial. 
Ttis not fo ealy to: “prove from the New Teftament that archbifhoprics and 


bihopries, in the modern fenfe, are of. divine inftitution, St, Peter and St. 


Paul w have ftared at being faluted by the titles of your grace and your’ 


lordthip ; id on what text are founded deaneries, prebends, chapters, and 
ecclefiaftical courts, thofe popith excrefcencies of a fimple' religion, we are yet 
to feek, ‘'Tranflations {-om one fee to another are no doubt authorifed by 
the fame chapter of one of the four evangelifts, though I know not of which, 
wherein prelates are enjoined to vote always with the. prime minifter for the 
time being; as the Swifs fight for the apres, whatever his aaligion4 is, who 
Se + lites aly ae hag . 


Ht 4 i “% Pe i 


"Thefe notes on the gatate that I pon ‘eiahy wid the leases f his fuble- 
quent conduét, prove that Mr. Baker :was prepared to mfcet every ftorm that 
could fallon him in the caufe of his religion. It was the ftamp of a mind {till 


more difinterefted, that he was not equally ready. to triumph with his religion, 


when it was victorious.» He had not forefeen the fall of the tyrant, nor had 
confidered royalty on the great fcale of the interefts of the public, and as an 
’ office only held: by the pofleffor for the benefit of the people. The fufferings 
of Charles I. whofe crimes were not of the magnitude of his fon’s, had raifed 
a fpitit of enthufiafm in his partifans, and conjured up in their minds a pro- 
fane idolatryof kings,.that was inconfiftent, both with true religion and com- 
mon fenfe ; and:had been extended,even to genealogic fucceflion—as if being 
born ofa certain race could entitle-any: family. to a right of violating with 
impunity all laws, both divine and human. Mr. Baker had unhappily imbibed 
thofe prejudices ; but, as his virtue correéted the errors of his underftanding, 
himfelf was the only perfon whom he attémpted to factifice.to his miftaken 
loyalty. “He.was never fufpeéted of, caballing againft the new eftablithed 


government ; and, while his own. order. and both univerfities, Oxford in par- 


ticular, fwarmed with fa@tious prichts, andengendered fome whofe zeal dipped 
them-even in plots of aflaflination againft the deliveret.of the protefant religion, 
the meek’ Mr. Baker was content with the-crofs he had embraced, and never 
erate bis. jiety by rebellious intrigues. He even lived in charity, in com- 
iendfhip with churchmen of the moft oppofite principles. He 


ies and publications of archbifhop Wake and bithop Kennet : 
and 






=. of the man, and contributed to his Hiftory of the reformation | 
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and while turbulent incendiaries and Jacobite priefts, who had taken the oaths 
to king William, poured deluges of filth and malevolence on the head of bifhop 
Burnet, for having, like an honeft.man, ventured his life.in the caufe of his 
religion, and for having (his greateft crime), recorded thescrimes of the Stu- 
arts and their minifters and creatures, Mr. Baker did juftice,.to the. mane 4 
{chur 
t6 which they both adhered, and which other proteftant divines ‘ave endea- 
voured to fubjeét aguin to a Roman catholic fovercign. Mr, Baker's sends 
is the moft fevere epee to anieehd Hitellgcs and Colne ; 
That prejudice a obftinacy were not mi fole seen o this seid man’s 
confcience, appeared fromhis being difpofed to.take the oaths to the new go- 
vernment, as foon as his old mafter king James was ‘no more; ~'whofe tam-— 
pering, in concert with that other royal faint, Louis XIV. in the affaflination- 
plot, and from which their memories. will never be wathed *, had fhaken the 
allegiance of many 6f his warmeft devotees. But the saupolichaik of an oath of 
abjuration difpelled all thoughts in Mr. Baker of conformity: perhaps’ not 
from mere tendernefs. He was too confcientious to takean oath to king Wil- 
liam with ya intention ut ntann a like fo many-ottiere}/on a “cee 
AARP RE yt seis 
* The marthal duke of teal fon of ving confpirators adtually intended ‘to thoot the sites 


de ae HES 


James, in his own Memoirs written by, him(elf, 
has thefe words: ‘* Pendant mon fejour a a Lon- 
dres, ayant eté informé qu’il sy tramoit une con- 
fpiration contre la perfonne du prince d’Orange, tion 
je crus que, ma principale miflion etant finie, je ne 
devois pas perdre le tems & regagner Ja France , 
pour ne point me trouver confondu avec les con- 
jurés, dont le deffein me paroiffoit ‘difficile a 
executer.” Voli. pi'rgs. Not aword of abs 
horrence of fo. atrocious a i it was'the - 
difficulty of the execution, that flaggered. the 
good duke, and made ee confult his. fafety, 
In the next’ page he is ftill more explicit; he 
owns that, Louis and James being ap 

of the confpiracy, James waited on the: fea- 
coatt for the event of the plot, It is trues the 
duke pretends that the confpirators aimed only 
at feizing king William : but the words guelque 
evenement imply that any event of the confpiracy 
woulg not be unwelcome. It was proved that the 


little zeal, 


and Bek pn tn ae himfelf 
at Veriai ce of we duke 
of Berwic rie teas to the plot of aifaffina- 
tion cies aen king ‘William fo in his 
Porters Hird i 
sin nyt much? Had the confpirators 


William, would 
they ty abteetel rte he or his guards 
had r 


refifted ? ‘William had James in his power, 
and facilitated ‘his efcape from Rochefter. A 


_ man who had the meannefs to /eey-and triumph 


‘over, the duke of Monmouth 1 put him 
to death, would, no doub ae of 
ors had had fo 


William's fife, if the confpi ! 
carrying off the 
Kin fap to be rs etiabies of 
gning. his death! , After own- 
ing the plot, i is fo lly to endeavour to “soni 
it, and vor sno to believe the aor tion t 
dy phe eS oe i Age 
opportunity ; 
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opportunity ; but having fallen into fuch difficulties by his religious obferv- 
ance of the oath he had taken, he was probably averfe to entangling himfelf 
in more fnares. And fince the experience of feveral reigns has demonftrated 
how little: binding oaths are-but'to the moft virtuous of mankind, it were to. 
be -wiflfed that they were adminiftered with great circum{pe@tion. The per- 


juries at the Cuftom-houfe, and in the cafe of akan call for* the abrp-' 


gation of alfacrament that-has ne all merge 
Mr. Baker sinsial his: fellowship: to sh death of queen Anne, by the con- 
nivance of Dr. Jenkin the matter, who at firft had been himfelf a non-juror,. 
but.on taking the oaths had been:eleéted head-of the college... The acceflion 
of a new family of foreigners, who were not lineal heirs, and whofe relation to: 
the crown, was too remote not:to offend the prejudices of the vulgar, incited 
’ the vigilance of government to be ftri& in impofing the oath of fidelity. Ic 
was tendered to and refufed by Mr. Baker. In his life in the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, it is aflerted, that he had hoped*to: continue td be fercened by the 


matter, and was offended at that indulgence being withdrawn; but the proof 


of that affertion is very inadequate to the inference. He wrote himfelf in the 
blank leaves of all the books he afterwards gave to the college _jocius gjeclus, 
If, when a confcientious man facrifices. his fortune to his integrity, it is de-- 


manded that. he thould have no. fenfe- of the’facrifice ; the demand would not 


only be abfurd, but would deftroy half the beauty of the action. What merit 
is there in conquering paffions to which we are infenfible ? Is it not rather a. 
contradiction in terms ? How remote too is indignation and a lively fenfe of 
our lofs, from patience ?.. Or can any words convey lefs refentment than /icius 
ejeCtus ? Me, Lown, they ftrike as humble and refigned ; and were I to fearch. 
for an invidious interpretation, the utmoft I could difcover in the words /ceius. 
¢jeGtus would be a teftimonial borne by the vidtim to his own virtuous deed. 
If, after all, Mr. Baker retaineda lively fenfe of his deprivation, the long re- 
mainder of his days was a conftant triumph over his anger; for he remained 
in the college, under the jurifdidtion of the mafter who had expelled him, in 
charity with his late colleagués, and dedicated many of his hours.to the illuf- 
tration of the hiftory of.his college. His meek, modeft, inoffenfive behaviour: 
never vatied. Avarice, the prepofterous paffion that often increafes. with our 
decay, never ftained Mr. Baker’s fimplicity. He had little, but thought it 
enough ; and had the greatnefs of mind to decline offers. of what would have: 
been wealth in his circumftances.. 

. Ter 
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Tt is indeed afferted in the new edition of the ‘Biographia Britannica, that 
Mt. Prior céded to Mr. Baker the profits of his fellowship after bis expulfion. 
If he did, the generous act was worthy of fo honeft and amiable aman as 
Mr. Prior; and it is not to Metra froma the generofity of one whofe foul 
glowed with friendthip and good-nature, and whofe poetry owed nét.one of 
* its graceftil and genteel beauties to afperity; that I am»obliged, remarks 

of the gentleman to whom this traét is chiefly indebted, to doubt ¢ ‘the reality 
of the gift. Though Mr, Baker could have enjoyed the benefit of the ceffion — 
but very few years, he beitig ejeéted in 1717, and Mr. Prior dying in 1721 ; 
the generofity was complete, Mr. Prior not being able to cede his fellowship 
but while he enjoyed it. But on the‘ authority above mentioned, Inmuft 
queftion the fa&t; not from the want of humanity in Mr. Prior, but from his 
own gece attest which could ill allow him to be fo munificent. Mr. 
Prior bequeathed books to the value of ‘200/. (together with the portraits of 
himfelf and the earl of Jerfey) to St.-John’s college, in acknowledgment for 
having held the fellbwfhip during his life. It is no proof, though perhaps a 
prefumption, that he would not have been fo fenfible of the obligation, if he 
had ceded it to another; but in faé Mr, Prior’s own fortune was fo far from 
fplendid, that he ‘asetiette ‘enabled-to be a patron.» He had had the. intrinfic 
_ merit of having raifed himfef by his abilities from obfeurity to thining:emi- 
nence both in poetry and in the ftate—and yet there is:no trace of his having 
been greedy of wealth. He left’a very inconfiderable. fortune, and at: the 
very moment of Mr. Baker's facrifice Mr. Prior's own friends. were fallen 
into fudden difgrace, ‘one-of his patrons * was inthe Tower, and the other 
in exile, and he himfelf under profé€ution by parliament. «..[t appears from 
his friend Dr. Swift, that: Mr. Prior had prepared'no pecuniary ihelter againft 
the form. Our friend Prior,” fays he, “ not-having had the viciflitude of 
human things before his eyes, is likely to:end:his:days in as forlorn a ftate as 
any other poet has done before hifi, if his friends do mot take more cate of 
him than he did of himfelf.”: Swift's Letters from 1703 °to 07740, »publithed 
by Dr. Hawkfworth in 1766, in 3-vols. o€tavo, Ps 50+ Accordingly the Dean, 
with Mr. Pope, Dr. Arbuthnot, and Mr. Gay, with a: zeal that will for ever 
illuftrate that friendly fociety of men of the firft genius; who never see 
either jealoufy or even party to interfere with their efteem for co 
_ on foot, promoted, and carried into execution: a oe pa 
« Robert Harley cia of Oxford. li eae Ro ia 
ation 
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cation of Mr, Prior’s works.—Mr. Prior, with his other virtucs, was a man of 
no oftentation; would the have accepted a fubfeription for himfelf, whilg 
ceding an independent, though fmall, income to another? Yet the affertion is 
pofitive. It is:mot decent to contradi& a gentleman of unimpeached charater 
on what-he affirms ;. yet it may be prefumed, that, being a matter of tradition, 
at tle. oe of near ae years the original reporter ‘may have been ° 
miftaken. 

There is ftill lefs foundation for believing what is afferted in a marginal 
note in the -firft edition of the Biographia Britannica, p. 3726, that bifhop 
Burnet allowed Mr. Baker an annuity. That they had literary connections 
is well known, probably commenced by Mr. Baker’s fending the prelate many 
corrections of his Hiftory of the Reformation, which his lordfhip mentions with 
great gratitude and efteem, in the introdudtion to his third volume, where he 
has alfo printed Mr, Baker’s obfervations. But the terms employed by. the 
bifhop are far from implying either familiarity or patronage; and as that was 
his laft publication, being dedicated to George I. and as Burnet died in March | 
1715, near two years before Mr. Baker loft his fellowthip, it is not probable 
that the bifhop would have felected.a nonjuror for the obje&t of his bounty, 
and lefs probable that Mr. Baker would have accepted it ; he, who, when re- 
duced to much narrower circumftances, would not ftoop to accept emolu- 
ments from the head of the triumphant church. , Having affifted archbifhop 
Wake in his work on the ftate of the church, his grace offered to Mr. Baker 
the nomination of any friend he would recommend to a living of 200/ a 
year, fince he could not accept it himfelf. This generous gratitude Mr. Baker 
declined, and defired that his grace’ s favour might be confined to a prefent of 
the book in queftion. Nor can it eafily be believed, that a man who never 
boafted of the diftinétions he received, would have been filent on obligations, 
Mr. Baker certainly did receive pecuniary*prefents from Edward Harley the 
fecond earl of Oxford, and it is faid they were an annuity of 60/. a year. 
Mr. Baker ‘ever gratefully acknowledged the patronage of the noble Mzcenas, 
to whofe houfe at Wimple he was always a welcome gueft. More of their 
connection will "eppeesy when we come to fpeak of the difpofition of Mr, 
Baker's wets 

Excluded froin: the church, in whofe fervice he had intended to exert his 
attivity and pious labours, he was reduced to the exercife of his private 

Vor, Il. z2 virtues, 


. 
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virtues, and at liberty, if ever man was, to indulge his’paflion for fludy. It 
vas the occupation of the rett of his life ;.and from the zravof; his deprivation 
there is no trace of events in his long courfe but fuch as were literary.’ I 
fhall therefore confine what I have farther to fay of Mr. Baker tothe chapter 
of his writings ; and even check the pleafure 1 have in. doing juffce to his 
virtues, vnlefs where they break out indire@ly, from. cireumftgices that at- 
tended his own compofitions, or the communications with whith he aflifted 
other authors. . 


Mr. Baker’s firft publication was his Reflections on Learning, publifhed in 
oGavo, 16y9, without his name. It is awork full of learning, wit, and in- 
genuity, and defervedly raifed the author’s reputation ; yet as much as I ad- 
mire it, it would be the partiality of a biographer to ‘his hero, ‘not to allow 
that it has confiderable defeéts, The editors of the new Biographia have 
juftly reprehended Mr. Baker's ftyle, which is far from poflefling modern 
elegance, and frorh being formed by a good ear. It is not fo univerfally 
replete with coarfe and vulgar language, as the ftyles of Dr, .Echard, 
Dr. Bentley, and Dr. Wootton; men whom however I rather mention with 
Mr. Baker as luminaries of Seta and-wit, than to cenfure the harfhnefs and 
want of purity in their di@ion. . But Mr. Baker’s book had a more confider- 
able fault than the defeét of elegance. It wanted a logical conclufion, The 
title of his work explains his {cope. “ Refleions upon. Learning 5 wherein 
is {hewn the infufficiency thereof in its feveral Pastas in order, to. evince 
the ufefulnefs and neceflity of Revelation.” ».. : oe 


The fathers who decried hoinan (emia in ote: to cnfiines shes one thing 
neceflary, religion, argued confequentially, fuppofing God iniplanted a pro- 
penfity to arts and f{ciences in the heart of man, and yet did not.intend that — 
he fhould make any ufe of the powers beftowed.. The fathers too, who-held 
that abfurd doctrine, had at leaft.the excufe of apprehending that/the end of 
the world was at hand. Butdeventeen hundred years have pretty well ex- 
ploded that vifion; and.therefore, we muft be the more furprifed to hear an 
ingenious man argue like a 49 Bi of the fecond or third. Sentry’ Ba Naa ie 


That human induftry has not perfe€ted, probably cannot pres every 
feience,;is a felf-evident truth, but perhaps: not a melancholy one, The 
inveftigation is delightful; and fo — is the goodnefs of the satis that 

; he 
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he hae taught ws to ftrike out numerous: enjoyments even: from imperfect 


knowledge. Where he ‘has not given us fpecifics, he has beftowed fuc~ 
cedaneums. If the pyramids were raifed by flender {kill in mechanics, 
though by great labour, they might be ereéted in lefs time now, yet would 
not lait’ get. \ The natives of Otaheite could’ carve without iron., A 
Grecian or oman could executé works in cameo or intaglia without micro; 
fcopic glalles, which we cannot imitate with fuperior advantages. But how 
does revelation fupply the defects of knowledge, except ik what it —.. 
to reveal? { will mention a few of Mr. Baker’s topics, to which nr 
feems a very inadequate fupplement. In fact, except morality, I fee not what | 
revelation was intended to improve, has improved, or could improve. If it 
even has not improved morality, it is not tg ow of revelation, but of thofe 
f0 whem § it has been difpenfed. - 

But, Ge Mr. Baker, language, grammar, hiftory, chronology, pataty 
civil law, canon law, phyfic, oriental and {cholaftic learning, are ick im- 


epee 


<n his preface he declares he does not mean wholly to diferedit the ufe of 


human learning ; yet as in one place he apprehends that the thirft of learning 
will fubftitute natural to revealed religion, we might infer that he fears know- 
ledge is no great friend to revelation—but at leaft the whole {cope of his book 
and the avowed declarationof the conclufion is, that no complete fatisfaion 
is to be had but from revelation. If he meant, that no complete happinefs 
can flow but from religion,, it is an undeniable truth, and the defeats of 
knowledge are by no means the greateft evils againft which we need that 
confolatory cordial. But when he runs through the defects of hiftory, phyfic, , 
and canon law, &e. ‘and fends us to revelation, one fhould fuppofe that in 
revelation were to be found the difcovefies not yet made.in any of thofe 
feietices.  Otherwife his differtation is a nugatory declamation, and a vain 
parade of his own examination of fo many branches of knowledge. I fhould 
trifle if I replied, that I cannot fee how revelation can improve phyfic, or 
fupply its place, fince the power of curing difeafes has not been tranfmitted 
from the apoftles to their fucceffors.. Or if I applied revelation to the canon 
law, which is, or is pretended to be, drawn, from the gofpel. . Or if, inftead of 
believing that revelation could amend fcholaftic learning, I fhould affert that 
ree nothing 


« + 
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nothing can improve nonfenfe and abfurdity ; and that the learning of the 


{chools was fo far from being learning, that it barred all knowledge, and that 
the world never recovered its fenfes till it exploded the fchools. 


But reafonable piety will never confound things that have no fherence. 
The gofpel was intended to correét our paffions, and ‘preach patrer morality 
than had been difcovered ‘by the force of human reafon. “Ten thoufand: 
invewtions, fyftems, and do@rines have been built upon it, to which it gave 
no foundation, 'The precepts of Chrift were plain and fimple. He enjoined, 
he forbad, nothing but what he exprefled. He came not to inftrud us in chro- 
nology, nor to teach us to write hiftory, His own difciples indeed did not 
always undérfand him, or conjeCtured more from his words than they im- 
plied. ‘The more their fucceflors have fancied themfelves illuminated, the 
farther they have wandered in the dark ; and good Mr. Baker has not been the 
moft free from:erroy, if he really thought, as his argument leads us to fuppofe, 
that the gofpel could fupply any other confolation to the imperfection of {ci- 
ence, than refignation to the divine will. » All human knowledge, except mo- 
rality, might have made all the progrefs.it has made, had revelation never been 
difpenfed ; and it would puzzle Mr. Baker himfelf to fhow, that any other 
{cience has been improved by lights.drawn from the gofpel : and if in near two 
thoufand years it has contributed nothing to {cience, it probably never will, Mr. 
Baker was cautioufly in the right not to refer us to the older teftament for 
improving the {ciences, as it was remarkably unfortunate in fome, particularly 
in hiftory, geography, and aftronomy—defeas folved by the fuppofition that 
God conformed himfelf to the ideas of men—a very irreligious folution ; but 
the old law being abrogated by the new, we have no bufinefs to uphold the 
former ; nor-could we without falling into contraditions ;. the fpirit of Jewifh 
invalions and maflacre, and their want of charity, for their neighbours, being 
totally abhorrent’ from the fpirit of the meek Jefus. il 

Mr. Baker’s Refleétions on learning drew him into a controverfy with. 
Le Clerc, a difpute detailed in the Biographia, and which therefore I,fhall not 
repeat. It feems to have been the only moment of his life in which he did 
not preferve his temperate politenefs, but exchanged it, yet only to a mode- 
rate degree, for that boifterous indelicacy of the literati of the preceding age, 
the Scaligers, Scioppiufes, and Salmafiufes, whe hurled Latin ordures at the 

heads 
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heads of their foes, » ‘and ‘were proud of bejng able to as {currilous as the 
coblers * of old Rome and in the fame terms. 

May I be diceuea to think that a fault which a man commits but once in a 
long life) is a beauty in his charaéter ; at leaft a foil, that heightens the reft: 4 
of his vindses, and implies a greater amendment? In Mr. Baker it was re-” * 
deemed by*com munications even to men of the moft oppofite principles. He 
knew to. diftinguith between the members of the republic of letters, and the 
adherents to a party in the ftate from which he diffented. ; 


_@ His next, and fole other, publication was a new edition of bifhop Fither’s 
funeral fermon on Margaret countefs of Richmond and Derby ; to which he 
, added an a€count of her charities, foundations, &c. 


Pd 

The reft of his life was paffed inthe ftudy of antiquity and in laborious 
colleGtions of antique papers, great numbers of which he tranfcribed with his 
own hand, relating to our tranfaétions both in the chureh and the ftate. 
From thefe ftores, and his own indefatigable reading, he affifted many men of 
congenial ftudies in their feveral publications ; and he was fuppofed to have 
been engaged for many years in compiling for his own univerfity a work 
fimilar to Wood’s Athen Oxonienfes : but there is no fufficient warrant for 
believing that he ever meditated fuch a digeftion; and he certainly left nothing 
beyond materials for it, 


Of his own college he actually undertook and executed a very valuable 
‘hiftory ; valuable ftill lefy for its accuracy and fidelity, than for its author’s 
fingular impartiality. It is the chef-d’ceuvre of temper in a martyr. It is 
brightened too with rays of judgment and good fenfe that thine unexpectedly 
from fuch brute matter ; and though too:dry to charm without the walls of 
its own college, it is fo honourable both to the fociety and the author, that 
it is rather furprifing a few copies at leaft have not been preferved by the 
prefs: at leaft it would be a model to writers of that clafs, if the fcribblers of 
antiquities could be taught to have tafte, and to abandow’ bigotry and preju- 
dice, and wuielefs trifles, which have no value but that of exiftence. 


The authors fod. SEN. his cotemporarics, whole fludies were e congenial 


* Dr. Berkley faid of ae Barnes, that he knew as much Greek as a Grecian mes : 
wit 


w 
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with Mr, Baker's, were gratefully fond of acknowledging their. obligations.to 
him, and of bearing teftimony to his exemplary virtues, Mr. Brown Willis, 
Dr, Knight in his Life of Erafmus, Dr. Richardfon in his-edition of Godwin 
De preefulibus Anglia, Profelfor Ward'in his Hiftory of .Gretham, Coliege, 
Dr. Fiddes in his Life of Wolfey, and Hearne in feveral of his publications, all 
“hold the fame language on the communicative aks i and ae egeteicn: 
cies of this pimple confellor.):/2'3 yi, . Par 


© 


More might be faid on this head ; but where genuine virtues thine fo shine 


fpicuoufly by their own light, they want no adventitious rays. “The pre- 
ceding age had leaned fo heavily on thofe collateral crutches, compliments 


from cotemporaries, that panegyrics of that kind funk into total difufe. Mr, | 


Pope's juvenile works were | think the laft fo gilded, and his own effulgence 
made all thofe leffer ftars . Ned), 


* Hide their diminith’d esgic’ 


In thofe indefatigable pegcheas in collections, in banca ‘and friendly 
communications, and in the exereife of every duty and of every charity within 
the limits of his contraéted fortune, Mr. Baker reached the eighty-fourth year 


i} 


of ‘his age, when his life terminated as mildly, though fuddenly, as it had been 


paffed. On Saturday the 28th of June,1740, in the afternoon, he was found _ 


lying upon the floor of his chamber ; his face fo much convulfed that his 
{peech was almoft inarticulate ; a ftupor hung on his fenfes, and one fide was 
dead. At times he’ feemed’ td" diftegard what was paffing around him ; at 


others he knew thole prefént, and recommended himfelf to their prayers for’ 


an eafy death ; exprefling perfect refignation, as he perceived, he faid, that 
his time was come, and thankifg his friends for their kind offices. In this 
eafy fate of tranfition he lafted till the following Wednefday ; and being al- 
moft incapable of {wallowing, he took little nourifhment and lefs of medicine, 


accepting with uneafinefs any afliftance, but to change his linen, as he deemed, 


all remedy impollible and but a delay of his departure ; fo that his friends 
forbore to difturb him more ras was requilite to }, mark that there was no 
neglea. 


This was the end he had often wifhed, preceded«by a fhort iinet and 
accompanied by little or no pain. He was interred in the anti-chapel ot St. 
2 John’s 


Cc 


